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ANTIQUITIES OF NEW-YORK. terred in the cemetery of this church, as were all who died in the come ar tot Mute ridicule They laugh sometimes at t! 
= SS city during its eecupancy bv the enemy. Several coffins were lately «style of ay parel among their great grand-mothers; but Lam very 
disinterred, which contained the remains of these hireling veteran 



































rans, certam the time will come when the dress which is now considere 
in full military costume, with their side-arms, cocked hats, boots, \ asa model of elegant fashion, would set the world ina roar. Perhaps 
queaus, &¢ the effect Upon persons unaceustomed to it might be in. a meas? 
This edifice, which is built of stone, is sixty feet in length and estimated by the degree of notice which a gentleman would now 
thirty-four in breadth, with a plain hipped or gambrel roof, without attract by indulging in the same species of eccentricity. Fan 
tower, cupola, or steeple. During its occupation by the German Lue company seats ravely together, and a youth entering with a pa 
theran Society it contained a fine-toned organ, which was removed, sleeves to his coat re i two inflated balloons. and ma ‘ 
we believe, to Walker-street church. To what use the building is ing bis ar into sever nes the dimensions of his body. Su; 
now to be devoted we have not been informed, It will probably share p that the same tast ich led him toextend the size of hie 
the fate of the French Protestant church in Pine-street, by giving irmes, should induce him to diminish that of | waist. as if resole 
place to a block of modern stores Aware of this probal iitv, We ed to metam r} h himself inte a shay ws unlike ws] ible that 
took the precaution to secure its portrait, for the gratificationof such bestowed upon him by nature" » let him decorate his cas 
as may have never seen the original. For the historical facts here w ewels, hat idiamond upon the centre of his forehead, ar 
detailed we are indebted to the Rev. Dr. F. W. Geissenhainer, an uild up his hair a foot or tw his real stature. | am hi 
also to Goodrich’s Picture of New-York, a valuable work, which raid to he set wn asa dull, silly proser, but however erro - 
ought to be better hnown , . S eneet oan em’ that | Deiat minh ry 
Ittetl sanvthi in the world sweeterth “ n we 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS. se naturecscated them, to leok upon every fashion which trade? 
Drawn by Davis—Engraved by Mason . Sort Cine . mel ertinent n fe; anawe U have 
. AFFECTATION. caught myself admirmg a female the most, it has invariably bee 
GERMAN CHURCH IN FRANKPORT-STREEFT, IL tia \ep, the other day, to be caught in the society of tw Whenshe | ethe least apparenteffort toexeite my admiration by 
CORNER OF WILI a three voung belles with their beaux, and, as | have neither a hand HY aflectation of eha not herown. ‘There ts to me nething es 
Puts church was erected by the German Lutheran congregation, some face nor a fashionable air, they deigned me but few civil Ceeeiigly repul ! ‘ re and udiness in dre I cannot 
being commenced in 1766, and dedicated to the worship of God on common] laces about the weather, which rather appeared to me a re & Wor for that whine ! puton perhaps afew hour 
the first dav of May, 1767, when it received the name of “Christ's polite way of examining what sort of a looking creature | was, at nd w ne preset Besides, P think a woman 
church.” his w as eight years previous to the actual conunence then forn quial circle of their own I'he rls were P dehieate fee mal ine waves betrave them by a kind 
ment of hostilities in the re volutionary war, “when the Park was extremely ly dressed, and the men dis; 1 to be ! ene ! even When she is in the fashion Phere 
out of town Six vears before (as the records inform us) “that agreeable ; tion ranon merrily times mingh ar 8 ys prevailing pieces of display which you will not find tn 
part of the high-road to Boston which leads towards fresh-water, into a general clash of their voiee md again risi to acor ! Phere ts visible to a nice eye a kind of restraint upon herself 
extending trom Broalway to the place where the negroes were burnt laugh Phe subjects discussed were such ire nsualin drawing » that the eces wit { fashion is subdued by | wr todests 
in 1741, and to which the gallows has lately been removed, begins reoms Miss B. was engaged to be married, and Mr, C. was pay ed Haste I love to detect that ele nt gentility ina femal lt 
to be regulated ts a street, and a few houses have been erected ing attentions to Miss D The character of several underwenta & ott than bn ity It te favorably of the mand nd wine Uyal 
Chatham-street, it will be perceived, is thereiure classic ground, par- severe examinatior While others were lauded, | suspect, quiteabove Te more Chat » accomplishment If one of ordinary yx ni 
ticularly the spot here alluded to, between Chatham-garden and their actual desert At leneth they broucht forward many of my Much benetited by this, how fine is its effoet in one wi nate 
Pearl-street. : particular friends for trial, although they knew not that | was honored has created lovel Phere is something noble t en rl 
That section of the city which is still called the Sw imp, Was then with their acquaintance Phe deci ns they cravely uttered re pect ide, as unworthy of her, the silly decorations w { 
literally so, being a wet waste, covered with trees and bushes, in ing the character and talents of h as come ler review were tract the superiictal Pdepend merely upon the force of her nati 
which the birds built their nests. The Baptist church in Gold-street ludicrously erroneous, that | insensibly began to take an interest 1 vali I neticed t once when a young belle, who had turn 
was erected in 1760; Vesey-street was not regulated until the fol- thei: oj ns, and several times had hard stru witt elf to the hearts of whole « ot dane nd usedl the ti t 
lowing year, and St. Paul's church was built four years afterwards. keep from betraying my amusement. How deceived are these oil \patitaniictenaliien, nhight walks, and real H na Cigars ¢ ' 
In 1766, “the Presbyterian church petitioned, in a long and elo viduals who spend thei vs parlors! Many ! et ae || St Ouse ¢ he n dreamed ¥ voht, at best 
juent appeal, for the angular lot, lately called the Vineyard; stating ©! as young man of great ts t nd many sensible fellow 4! ne ' : select friends were tnivited to attend 
the great increase of that persuasion,” &c. The land asked for (where they set down asa fool. > whom I knew, | essed of tempers he cer such al rilliant be meee tht have 
the Brick Meeting now stands) was unanimously granted them, at sufficient to render any w n wretched, were praised for their ' I the ¢ ' ' OF CMPCE hoa Dasha 
i rent of forty pounds per annum Phese facts are alluc to in amiall! j I ! thers, 1 noble, were ve with d rust ' eatin ! rt rs ‘ 
rder to enable the r ler to form some idea of the extent and pe l Triste erl lor s ‘ wkwardness in their: er rt vant le . . Phere reat ae rm e Tepe 
lation of the city in the vear 1767. when the edifice w eve te fas th tac ran unfashio vovof getting t! t What w et "| ! ! nd expectat v 
which a correct view stands at the head this article ittle citheults f a parlor Leould pardon them for their misur ’ how t Hew esl 1 bn vert 1th 
The first pastor of this church was the Rev. John Siegtried Gs tandin ni representations of the men, for t! by tt rs ot t ‘ teenute . tel her ee 
iated six ears when he was succes v the Rev wat ‘ fy evt ¢! rr itat nin the world neve ty ! ‘ i mene t | ' 4 ; 9 P sl i her ’ r 
tus Muhlenberg who oceupied the | pat and nt ne their x racterT rent: but Iw ' it hon I y t Iw l t i her cut when the 
i until t | ish t , of t the tl ' tr ] i 1 thy the x t rm ' ' lor her a 
| that period the « i " or | ts, inst tt = eet Uy ! 
re riy sta wal st the chaplas ‘ we Cle rr v f \ ! t ful 1} alw , . t 1 superintenes 
sents. then in th ” cnn tn sad \ , ' : ni t ‘ t ti I wronwedtl 
{ tine l sian soldi | e coner a anne t Miss S \ " ! exis ! ! ‘ I e ld w 
rether lin \ } In 11 wl . ‘ re ‘ * ti ’ 4 ~ ! tf 1 





the late Re ~~ 2. €) s ‘ ts t ' ral « r of t { | ' j \ fuls i nf i! . 
' German La . ior ' hye rt P . . ! ! relu ! ; yj the 
thi in July, 1307 October, the R WW ' _ ue 
Lae) iner W st ted ugetil Ist hen he the w to ¢ If t t tt 

ar T removed to De in. Int ! ‘ ‘ ‘ i | contract _ 

I ir. ¢ tf. Scha called to the cler ! in thu ' t t It t ‘ l ' ' r 
1 t \\ hfully amd g us rere ‘ te i j i titi ‘ We aflect at 
I~ lv w lett the ¢ wna 1 RF ‘ { | 1 } ' | . | . nat ‘ — 
t ! l iin W street. Cn | “ t ( it i : ‘ © that he him 
tur ir former pastor, t venamed Dr | ral of } elie 
W.G | | eu i tathor | ‘ r si i ! | i je | ‘ t it 
rain ‘ . until it'w ted in May, IS30 t tr tina ' the wa that | 
wl ‘| r vof the m ers, they ‘ 1 ue . rstand 
to Walker church, the congregation of Mr. laug! f the most affect it he will 

Schae } , provided with another ct hin | ly ex ' - , ‘ i oe , 
OF t blius s sixty-three vears after the dedicat fw ! I I \ It ww ‘ } © ore 
‘ 1 urch in I k fort et Phe vacated building was af I ! t i t { r row } ither i 
terwards pur 1 by George Lorillard, Es tion, Which it t I t nesta fthi h placed the reals ‘ 

W! the f New-York was in possession of the Britis lee re f fas \ itl re « ' } , . in a ve trons contrast 

imng the revoluti rv w the | ian regiment us before ensure r { i ‘ | t " ry ere a preacher had « 
tated attended worship in this buil istered in their own wit! y mar iftore the pre r} Itisa str itter! i} of address respectalile « 
languace, al their own ‘ plains Sever Hessian officers, stote of affai tit is the tru that no lulw wl } | revrati most of wl \ e old enor 

ho received mortal woun the hatt!e of l sland, were i now pres ‘ r ‘ r t ently advised that his pulpit w 
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The instance | allude to oe- 
Hie told them that he 
He said they 


be occupied for the future by another 
curred in the close of bis farewell discourse. 
had that day presented them with his Jast sermon. 
were all beloved by him, all his dear friends and brothers 
sorry that the fault which had been found with him by some, had 
. Hle re re tted that the depravity of 


He was 


compelled him to leave them 
the time rendered it impossible for a man to do his duty, but he had 
the sweet consolation to know that he had acted up to the dictates 
of his conscience, and he would love them though they reviled) him 
and spit on him. ‘But,” he added, and the natural fiereeness of 
his anver betrayed itself in his features, ‘ 
ciple of one who will not see his meanest followers trampled on, and 
] was shocked to see a place and 


remember that | ama dts 


who will not be slow to revenge ! 
le but the occasion and disguise of a passion 





office go sacred mé 
which jarred more discordantly upon my feelings of piety because 


it assumed the mask of religion. 





VILLAGE SKETCHES. 


THE INCENDIARY——A COUNTRY TALE. 
HY MIfs MITFORD 

No one that had the misfortune to reside during the last winter in 
the disturbed district of the south of England, will ever forget the 
awful impression of that terrible tine "Lhe stilly gatherings of the 
mieguided peasantry amongst the wild hills, partly heath and partly 
and, of which so much of the northern part of Hampshire is 
composed, dropping mn one by one. and two by two, in the gloom of 
November morning; or the 





wou 


the evening, or the dim twilight of a 


open and noisy meetings of determane dimen at noontice m the streets 
and greens of our Berkshire villages, and even sometimes in the very 


churchyards, sallying forth in suall but resolute numbers to collect 


money or destroy machinery, and compelling or persuading ther 


fellow-laborers to join them at every farm they visited ; orthe sudden 


appearance and disappearance of these large bodies, who sometimes 


! lays, 


remained together to the amount of several hundreds formany 


and sometimes dispersed, one scarcely knew how, ina few hours; 


the high rood, regular and orderly as 
lon { 


ts t 


their day-light marches on 


lonely houses, lawless 





those of an army, or their nu vis 


and terrific asthe descent of pirates, or the incursions of banditti ; 
all brought close to us a state of things which we never thought to 
sistertstand, 


ht 


have witnessed in peace ful and hapy y Engh nd. 
but 


we tasted of tear, the 


indeed, we have read of such horrors, now they were brow 


home to our very household hearths; bitterest 
cup that an imaginative woman can taste, in all its agonizing varie 


the tremendous difference between 


ties; ard felt, by sad experience, 
that distant report of danger, with which we had so often fineted 
that we sympathized, and the actual presence of danger ttself, Such 


salutary, inasmuch as they show to the human heart its 
1 could not but smile atthe many pretty 
] 


events are 
own desperate self deceit 
m writers 


w Which Trecemed tr 





leiters of condolence and fellow tee 


tevidently felt no 


ri 


flen, not intending to feign, or suspecting that | was feigning I my- 


who wrote fur too well to feel anything, who me 


thing; but the snule was a me lancholy one—f recollected how 

elf had written such 

howe ver 
The 


bristling with impertance (for our village 


Nor Were the preparations for defence, necessary, less 


shocking than the apprehensions of attack hourly visits of 


bustling parish officers, 
though in the centre of the insurgents, econtinus d uneontaminated 


faithful amidst the unfaithful found 
rallying point for all loyal men and true ;) the swearing in of whole 


and was therefore quite a 


regiinents of petty constables ; the stationary watchmen, who every 


hour, to prove their vigilance, sent in some poor wre teh, begyar, or 
match seller, or rambling child, under the denomination of suspicious 


the mounted patrol, whose deep “all's well,” which ought 


* rsons; 
to have been consolatory, Was about the most alarming of all alarm 
ing sounds ; the soldiers, transported from place to place inearts, the 
Ud knowledge gave them great 


better to catch the rogues, whose lot 


,dvantage in a dispersal; the grave processions of magistrates and 
gentlemen on horseback ; and, above all, the 1 whitly collecting of 
arms and armed men within one’s own dwelling, kept up a continual 
sense of nervous inquietude 

Fearful, however, as were the realities, the rumors were a bun 
Not an hour passed but, from some quar 
ter or other, reports came pouring in ot nr obs gathering, mobs as 
sembled, mobs marching upon us. Now 


blockaded by the rioters, travellers murdered 


dred-told more alarming 


the high-roads were 
oldiers defeated, and 
the magistrates, who had gone out to meet and harangue them, 
le. Now 


themselves surrounded and taken by the desperate multitude 
, had risen to jo the 


the artisans—the commons, so to say of B 
peasantry, driving out the gentry and tradespeople, whilst they 
took possession of their houses and property, and only detaining 
Now that illustrious town 

! 


vol had carried the ae 


the mavor and aldermen as hostages 
held loval, but was besieged. Now the 
and artisans, constables, tradespeople, soldiers, and magistrates, the 


we; 





mayor and corporation included, were murdered to a man, to say 
nothing of women and children; the market-place running with 
blood, and the town-hall piled with dead bodies. This last rumor, 
which was much to the toste of our villagers, actually prevailed for 
several hours, terrified maid-servants ran shrieking about the house, 
and every corner of the village street: realized Shakspeare 8 picture 
of “a smith swallowing a tailor’s news 


So passed the short winter's day. With the approach of night 


came fresh sorrows; the red glow of fires gleanung on the horizon, | 
and mounting intothe middle sky ; the tolling of bells ; and the rum 
bling sound of the engines clattering along {rom place to place, and 


often, too often, rendered useless by the cutting of the pipes atter 
they had begun to play—a dreadful aggravation of the calamity, 
since it proved that among those who assembled, professedly to help, 
were to be found favorers and abettors of the concealed incendiaries 
Oh the horror of those fires—breaking forth night after night, sud 
den, yet expected, always seeming nearer than they actually were, 
and always said to have been more mischievous to life and property 
than they actually had been! Mischievous enough they were, 
heaven knows! A terrible and unholy abuse of the most beautiful 
and comfortable of the elements! a sinful destruction of the boun- 
ties of Providence! an awful crime against God and man! Shock 
ing it was to behold the peasantry of I ngland becoming familiarized 


with this tremendous power of evil—this desperate, 


yet most cow 
ardly sin! 

The blow seemed to fall. too, just where it might least have been 
looked for—on the unoflending, the charitable, the kind; on those 


who were known only as the laborer’s friends ; toimpoverish whom 





was to take succour, assistance, and protection from the poor, One 
of the objects of attack in our own immediate neighborhood was a 


widow lady, between eighty and ninety; the best of the good, the 
hindest of the kind 
ful. They made us fear (and such fear is a revengeful passion, and 


They weakened 


Occurrences like this were in every way dread 


comes near to hate) the larger half of our species 
our faith in human nature 

A time came which 
of The 
fires were quenched ; the riots were put down: the chief of the 
ler 


The revulsion was, however, close at hand. 


changed the current of our feelings—a time retribution 





Exananation and commitment were the or 


of the day ; the crowded jails groaned with their overload of wretch 


rioters were taken 


ed prisoners ; soldiers were posted ut every avenue to guard agaist 


possible escape; and every door was watched night and day by 


miserable women, the wives, mothers, or daughters of the culprits 


praying for admission to their unfortunate relatives. “The danger 


was fairly over, and pity had succeeded to fear 


Then, above all, came the spect 1 commission ; the judges i 
threefold dignity; the array of counsel; the crowded court; the 


solemn trial; the awful sentence—all the more impressive, from the 
, 


merciful feeling which pervade d the government, the counsel, < 
} 


nd 


the court My father, a very old magtstrate, beme choirman of the 
bheneh, as well as one of the grand jury; and the then high shen 
with whom it is every way an honor to claim acquaintance, being 
his intimate frend, T saw and knew more of the proceedings of this 
stirring time than usually falls tothe lot of women, and took a deep 
interest in proceedings which had in them a thrilling excitement as 


far bevond acted tragedy as truth is beyond fletion. 


we of the audite idense mass 


the 


etthe hushed si's rs 


heads 


very ceiling of the lofty hall; 


I shall never forg 


of human bodies, the nly visible, ranged tier over tier to 


the rare and striking importance which 


that silence and the awfulness of the occasion gave the mere official 
forms of a court of justice, generally so hastily slurred over and 
hehtly attended to; the unusual seriousness of the counsel; the 
watehtul gravity of the judges; and, more than all, the appearanes 


he younger classes 


in the 


mers themselves, belonging mostly to 


ot the pre 
med to 


of the peasantry, such men as one is is aceust see 


fields, on the road, or the ericket-ground, with sunburnt faces, and 


' 


a total al but whe now, under the infu 


sence of reflection or care 


ence of a sharp and bitter anxiety, bad aequired not only the sallow 
paleness proper to a prison, but the look of suffering and of theug! 
ntracted and brought low over the 


the brows ex eves, 


sharpness of feature and elongation of countenance, which g 
tion, eye: 

his the power of 
(nen 





expression ol intellect, a ceitiin momentary eles to the 


commonest and most vacant of human faces Suc 


a great and engrossing crief 





an absorbing passi 
heard arraigned (for they 


amongst the large number whom | had 


were brought out by tens and twenties) would, perhaps, under other 


‘rcumstances, have been ace vunted handsome ; yet a painter would 
at that moment have found studies in many 
I shall never forget either, the impression made on my muir hy 


one of the witnesses. Several men had been arraigned together tor 


machine breaking All but one of them had employed counsel for 
their defence, and under their direction had called witnesses to 


character, the most respectable whom they could find—the clergy 


and overseers of their respective parishes, for example—masters 
with whom they had lived, neighboring farmers or gentry, or ever 
all that they 


One poor man alone had retained no counsel 


magistrates could muster to greece or credit then 


offered noe 
him 
hat against his fellow-prisoners; and it was 


clear that his was exactly the « 


cause 


fence, called no witness, though the evidence against was by 


no means so strong ast 


in Which testimony to character 


st 


would be of much avail Phe defences had ended, and the judge 


, when suddenly a tall gaunt upright figure 


and a de 


Was beginning tosun u 
but mos! respecttul 


with a calm thoughttul brow, termined 


demeaner, appeared in the witnesses’ box Lie was drestin a smock 
frock, and was clean and respectable in appearance, but evidently 
poor Phe judge interrupted himself in his charge to inquire the 


man's business; and heanng that he was a voluntary witness for 


when the fol 
} 


} SOE TIO’ 


the undefended prisoner, proceeded to question him 


lowing dialogue took place The witness’s replies, whi 
to me then, and still do so, very striking from their directness and 


manliness, were delivered with the same humble boldness of ton: 


and manner that characterized the words 
Judge. “ You are a witness for the plisoner, an unsummmoned 
Witness ?” 

“Tam, my lord. I heard that he was to be tried to-day, and have 
walked twenty miles to speak the truth of him, as one poor man | 


may do of another.” 


ott 


‘What is your situation in life 
nothing but a day-laborer. 


A laborer, my lord ; 

‘ How long have you known the prisoner?” 

‘As long as I have known any thing. We were playmates to 
gether, went to the same school, have lived in the same parish. 1 
have known him all my life 

© And what character has he borne ’ 

‘As good a character, my lord, as a man need work under 

It is pleasant to add, that this poor man’s humble testimony was 
read from the judge *s notes, and mentioned in th judge s charge 
with full as much respect, perhaps a little more, than the evidence 
of clergymen and magistrates for the rest of the accused ; and that 
princtpally from this direet and simple tribute to his character, the 
prisoner In question was acquitted.* 
however, from my evil habit of digressing (if 1 may 
} 


To return 


use an Irish phrase) before T begin, and making my introduction 
longer than my story, a simple sin to which in many instances, and 
lead to 


title and my subject—I must tnform my eccourteous readers, that the 


especially in this, | am fain toy guilty—to come back my 





case of arson, which attracted most attention and excited most in 
terest in this part of the country, was the conflogration of certan 
ricks, barns, and farm-buildings, in the occupation of Richard 


Mayne : 


sumed, (though that value was considerable,) as on account of the 


and that, not so much from the value of the property con 
character and situation of the prisoner, whom, efter a long exami 
nation, the magistrates found themselves compelled to commit for 
the affair having occurred 


uch for “ 


the offence I did not hear the trial 
the 


the 


n 


i 
boring « v: and do not, therefore, v the truth 


neig! 





truth, and 


whole nothing but the truth,” as one coes when an 


ear-wWitness ; but the general outline of the story will suffice for our 
purpe sc 
Richard Mayne was a wealthy yeoman of the old school, sturdy, 


boisterous, bold, and kind, always generous, and cenerally good-na 


tured, but eross-grained and obstinate by fits, and sometimes pupse 
proud—atter the fashion of men who have made money by their own 
industry and shrewdness He had married late in lit “and above 
hin in station, and lad new been for two or three years a widewer 
with one only daughter, a girl of nineteen, of whom he was almost 
is fond as of his gravhound Mavfly, and for pretty much the same 
reason—that both were beautiful and gentle, and his own, and both 
admired and coveted by others—that Mayfly had won three cups 


} 


iets 


j 


ind that Lucy had refused tour of 


A sweet and ereature was Luevw Mavwne Her mother 





» refined and cultivated woman, the daughter of an unbenetice 
lereyman, had «¢ mumicated, perhaps unconsciously, much of her 
own taste to her ughter, It as true, that most voung ladies, ever 
of her own stition, would have looked with creat contempt 
Lt y's aequirem nts, w wither plave I nor drew mi Was w 
rn the pourase of the day, ona omplished ; but then she read Shak 
eare and Milton, and the poets and prose writers of the James 
and Charles’ times, with a pe reeption and relish of their beauty very 
inecemr in mse! under twenty ; and when her father boaste: 
of his Lucy as the everest as well as the prettiest loss within ten 
miles, he was not so far wrong as many of his hearers were apt t 


think of him 


\fter all, the person to whom Luev's education owed most. wes 
relation of her thers, a poor reletion, whe, being left a widow 
with two children almost totally destitute, was pern.itted by Richar« 
Mayne to upyv one end of a small faurm-house, about a mile fr 
the old substants ' mal residence which he himself imbabite 
whilst he tarmed the land beloneimg to both. Nothing could excee: 
his kindness to the widow and her fanilv; and Mrs. Owen, a deh 
cate and broken-spiritted woman who had known better davs, an 
was now lett with a sickly daughter and a promising son dependent 
mm the pre tous charitw of relatives and friends, found in the free 
handed fopen hearted farmer and his charming little girl her 
niy comfort Heeven restored to her the blessing of her son’s s« 
ciety, Who had erto earned his living by writing for an attorr 
nthe nemiberng town, but whom her wealthy kinsman now 
brought home to her, and established as the present assistant ane 


future success of the master of a well-endowed grammar-sechoo! in 
the parish, farmer Mayne being one of the trustees, and all-power 
ful with the other functionaries, joined in the trust, and the then 


schoolmaster was in so wretched a state of health almost to en 


sure a speedy vaeaney 


In most instances, such an exertion of an assumed rather than a 


legitimate aut ity, would have occasioned no small prejudice 


yon Was not to be 





rvainst the party protected ; but George ¢ Thiace 
unpopular, even by the unpopularity of his patron. Gentle, amiable 
true, and kin Kind both in word and deed—it was found abs« 
lutely impossible to disiike him. He was clever, too, very clever 
with a remarkable ay ¢ tor teaching, as both parents and bovs 
soon found to ther | satistactior for the gress ot one hall 
“4 giv for sled pa the lat sty 
very i ‘ kK aa 
j yg \ “W gtut I 
e “4 
g yw 
r 4 ge party ‘ 
g r . w 
| ! i ur ‘ 
" ’ 1 gv moot } 
I Ww ‘ 11 " s off w £ 
x i | +! ' t wv usa 
5 N KS added he, as er was pel 
{ ’ { ‘ mere ! ut s uy 
or s,do; it may save you trot andl 
the bala r 
OF course t " ition Was notaccepted; t wast a4 | way 
of trans 2 ne pr ‘a ng u vw, itiat calc 
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year of his instruction equalled that made in a twelvemonth under 
the old regime. He must also, one should think, have been fond of 
teaching, for after a hard day’s fagging at Latin and English, and 
writing and accounts, and all the drudgery of a boy's sel he 
would make a circuit of a mile and a halt home in order to give Lucy 
Mayne a lesson in French or Italian. For acertainty, George Owen 
must have had a strong natural turn for playing the pedagogue, or 
he never would have gone so far out of his way just to read Fenelon 
and Altieri with Lucey Mayne. 

Soe for two happy vears matters continued 
that time, just as the old schoolmaster, who declared that nothing 
but George's attention had kept him alive so long, was evidently on 
his death-bed, farmer Mayne suddenly turned Mrs. Owen, her son, 
and her sick daughter out of the house, which by his permission 
they had hitherto occupied; and declared publicly, that whilst he 
held an acre of land in the parish, George Owen should never be 


rol, 


elected master of the grammar-school—a threat which there was no 
doubt of his being able to carry into effect. ‘The young man, how- 
ever, stood his ground ; and sending off his mother and sister to an 
uncle in Wales, who had lately written kindly to them, hired a room 
at a cottage in the village, determined to try the event of an election, 
which the languishing state of the incumbent rendered inevitable 
The cause of farmer Mayne's inveterate dislike to one whom he 
had so warmly protected, and whose conduct, manners, and temper 
had procured him friends wherever he was known, nobody could 
assign with any certainty. Perhaps he had unwittingly trodden on 
Mavtly’s toe, or on a pre judice of her master’s—but his general 
carefulness not to hurt any thing, or offend any body, rendered 
either of those conjectures equally impossible—perhaps he had been 
found only too amiable by the farmer's other pet—those lessons in 
languages were dangerous things !—and when Lucy was seen at 
hurech with a pale tace and red eves, and when his landlord Squire 
Hawkins’s blood at farmer Mayne’s 


joor, tt became currently reported and e 


hunter was seen every day 
nfidently believed that the 
‘ause of the quarrel was a love affair between the cousins, which 
to k off, in order to | 


laughter on the youn lord of the manor 


the farmer was determined brea wstow his 


Affairs had been in this posture for about a fortnight, and the old 


schoolmaster was just dead, when a fire broke out in the rick-yard 


of Farley Court, and George Owen was apprehended and commit- 
ted as the incendiary! The astonishment of the neighborhood was 
excessive ; the rector and half the farmers of the place offered to 


become bail; but the offence was not bailable ; and the only conse 
lation left for the friends of the unha; py young man, was the know 
ledge that the trial would speedily come on, and their internal con 
vietion that an ac quittal Was certain 

however, their confidence diminished. The 
evidence against him was terribly strong. He had been observed 
lurking about the rick-yard with a lantern, in which a light was 
burning, by a lad in the employ of farmer Mayne, who had gone 
thither for hay to fodder his cattle about hour before the fire 
broke out. At eleven o'clock the hay-stack was on fire, and at ten 
Robert Doyle had mentioned to James White, another boy in far 
mer Mayne’s service, that he had seen Mr. George Owen behind 
the great rick. Farmer Mayne himself had met him at half past 
ten (as he was returning from the B. market) in the lane leading 


As time wore on 


trom the rick-yard towards the village, and had observed him throw 
something he he'd in his hand into the diteh. Hepton Harris, a 
constable employed to seek for evidence, had found the next morn 
ing a lantern, answering to that described by Robert Doyle, in the 
part of the ditch indicated by farmer Mayne, which Thomas Brown, 
the village shopkeeper, in whose house Owen slept, identified as 
having lent to his lodger in the early part of the evening. A silver 
pencil, given to Owen by the mother of one of his pupils, and bear 
ing his full name on the seal at the end, was found close to where 
the fire was discovered ; and to crown all, the curate of the village, 


] 


with whom the young man’s talents and character had rendered 


him a deserved favorite, had unwillingly deposed that he had _ said, 


it might be in is power to take a great revenge on farmer 
Mayne,” or words to that effect; whilst a letter was produced from 
the accused to the farmer himself, intimating that one day he would 
be sorry for the oppression which he had exercised towards him and 


his. These two last facts were much relied 
lice, and implying a purpose of revenge from the accused towards 


hit that the previous 


Upon as evincing ma 


o 


the prosecutor; vet there were many who thoug 
circumstances might well account for them without reference to the 
present occurrence, and that the conflagration of the ricks and farm 
vuildings might, under the spirit of the time (for fires were raging 
every night in the surrounding villages) be merely a remarkable 
‘oincidence. ‘The young man himself simply denied the fact of 


setting fire to any part of the property or premises; inquired ear 
nestly whether any lives had been lost, and still more earnestly after 
the health of Miss Luey ; and on finding that she had been confined 
to her bed by fever and delirium, occasioned, as was supposed, by 
the fright, ever since that unhappy occurrence, relapsed Into a 
gloomy silence, and seemed to feel no concern or interest in the 
issue of the trial 

His friends, nevertheless, took kind and zealous measures for his | 
iefence—engaged counsel, sifted testimony, and used every possible 
the 
Nothing, however, could be discovered to weaken the | 


means, in assurance of his innocence, to trace out the true in- 
cendiary 
| 
| 
| 


the witnesses, who, with the « xception of the farmer himself, seemed |} 


strong chain of circumstantial evidence, or to unpeach the credit of 


all friendly to the accused, and most distressed at being obliged to! 


At the expiration of 


the day ; Lucy, tor whom alone the prisoner asked, being still con- 
fined by severe illness. 

The judges arrived, the whole terrible array of the special com 
mission ; the introductory ceremonies were gone through; the cause 
was called on, and the case proceeded with little or no deviation 
trom the evidence already cited. When called upon for hisdefence, 
the prisoner again asked if Lucy Mayne were in court! and hear 
ing that she was ill in her father’s house, declined entering into any 
defence whatsoever. Witnesses to character, however, pressed for 
ward—his old master, the attorney, the rector and curate of the 
parish, half the farmers of the village, everybody, in short, whoever 
had an opportunity of knowing him, even his reputed rival, Mr 
Hawkins, who, speaking, he said, onthe authority of one who knew 
him well, professed himself contident that he could not be guilty of a 
bad action—a piece of testimony that seemed to strike and aflect 
the prisoner more than any thing that had passed—evidence to 
character crowded into court; but all was of no avail against the 
strong chain of concurrent facts; and the judge was preparing to 
sum up, and the jury looking as if they had condemned, when sud 
denly a piereing shriek was heard in the court, and, pale, tottering 
dishevelled, Luey Mayne rushed into her father’s arms, and ened 
out with a shrill despairing voice, that “she was the only guilty ; 
that she had set fire to the rick ; and that if they killed George Owen 
for her crime, they would be guilty of murder 


The general consternation may be imagined, especially that of 


the farmer, who had lett his daughter almost insensible with illness 
and still thought her light-headed. Medical assistance 
Was immediately summoned, and it then appeared that what she 


} 
wm 


however 


said was most true; that the lovers, for such they were, | been 
accustomed to de} osit letters in one corner of that unlucky hay-rick ; 
that having seen from her chamber-window George Owen leaving 
the y 
pected letter, and, alarmed at her father’s voice, had run away so 
! 


ard, she had flown with a taper in her hand to secure the ex 


hastily. that she had. as she now remembered, lett the lighted taper 


amidst the hav; that then the fire came, and all was a blank to her 


until, recovering that morning from the stupor succeeding to deli 


rium, she had heard that George (wen was to be tried for 
for the effect of her carelessness, 


ind had flown to save him s 


knew not how! 
} acquitte 1 
the we 


the school 


was of course 


lovers ; 


The sequel may be guesse Cieorge 


hore 


even the very ju pleaded tor the une 


landlord and generous rival added his good word 


every body, 
mid 


at this moment one of the 


master of Farley and his pretty wife are 


happiest couples in bis majesty’s dominions ont 





FINE ARTS. 


ORATORIO OF THE MESSIAH, 


THis splendid composition of the ummortal Llandel was performed 
Paul's church I Xv pec 


on Friday the eighteenth instant, at St ta 


tion had been highly excited among our amateurs of music, from the 
vred Music Society of this city have lo 


The Messiah 


passages selected from the scriptures, the fidelity ot the adaptation 


~ 


circumstance that the > g 


had this work in preparation from the beauty of the 


of the music to the sentiment, the majestic power of the chorusses 


disposition of counterpoint throughout has never 


and the able 


been equalled by a similar composition from the pen of any master 
We quote with pleasure from the preface of the book of the even 
ing’s performance, distributed in the church, the following passage, 
as applicable to this unique oratorio 

‘It has fed the hungry, clothed the naked 
phan; it has been heard im all parts of the world with unceasing 
reverence and delight, and never fails whenever it ts performed to 


and fostered the or 


draw the most crowded houses 

That it has fed and does feed the hungry and clothe the naked, 
is strikingly proved among numerous instances by its annual pubhe 
rehearsal in the morning and performance at night at the Hanover 
square rooms in London, for the benefit of decayed musicians and 
their families. In attending these performances persons receive a 
deep impression on entering the doors of the fine music saloon, in 
reading the names of the early benefactors of the charity, at the 
head of which stands that of George Handel, donor ot 
Few pass by that touching record, 


b re deric 
one thousand pounds sterling 
« MH pPoOsitions Of the great 
master finely executed withovt feeling t of 
The German masters have universally 


after hearing the divine and almost inspired 
hat music is capable 
elevating the sentiments 
allowed Handel to be superior to them all; and Mozart, in retouch 
ing the Messiah, and adding to it the instrumentation of the day, 
has manifested extreme delicacy in interfering with the harmony ; 
indeed wherever he has ventured to make an alteration, he has given 
We need scarcely 


with ita duplicate of Handel's orginal version 


add, that what Mozart has added is be iutitul, and a decided im 


provement 
On the present occasion the following performers were announced 
Vocal 
MRS. AUSTIN MR ONFA, 
MADAME uta MK KYLE 
MRS. SINGLETON, MR, PEARSON 


MR. THORNTO 
Instrumental 
Leader of the band, Mr Orgen 
First violin, MR. W. TAYLOR Princtpal trumpet, MR. NORTON 
Conductor, MR. « O1L®, 
In addition to these performers we observed Mr. Waddell, first 


HILL, MR. BLONDEL, 


bear testimony against him. On theeve of the trial the most zealous || horn ; Mr. Booeock, first violonce'lo; Mr P. ‘I aylor, first flute; and | 
of his friends could find no ground of hope except in the chances of || Messrs. Herwig and Cioffi; the clariunet and the trombone of the}, tion to get where they can catch a glimpse of bis genius 


Park theatre, with a numerous band 
istely, 


rood eflect to 


Mr. Jones opened the Mes 
siah cl and with excellent imtonation, and throughout gave 
the music. ‘The recitative, so descriptive of suffering, 
iath broken his heart,’ was rendered with a touchit 


bdued tenderness, and a silvery tremor of voice, which proved 


‘Thy rebuke} 
and st 


that the vocalist had well studied the subject. Previous to the over 


ture an apology on account of indisposition was made for Madane 
Brichta, who had undertaken the confra-alto songs, and to whom 
also had been allotted the fine air, “ / Anow that my Redeemer 
iret Mrs. Austin, it Was stated, in addition to her own share 
of the music, had kindly consented on the instant to sing this song, 


and that Mr. Pearson would undertake the contra-a/to business 
Phe accompanied recitative, commencing, “ There were shepherds 
abiding in the fiel ind concluding with, “ And suddenly there 


was with the angel a multitudeot the heavenly host,” was given by 


Mrs 


the church trom end to end 


Austin with an even quality of vowe and a powe r which filled 


the song, ** Rejoice greatly,” was exe 


and neatness; and few bravuras contam 


cuted with great rapidity 


more difficulties ; but the song in which Mrs. Austin most delighted 


us was that pleasing molody But thou didet not leave bis soul tn 
hell ‘Il know tl Rev the 
ot the was executed perteetly, and with striet propriety. 

Mr hoa 


quitted himself ereditably pressed us with an idea that he 


it eemer liveth shortness 


notice 


Kivle was afflicted with an unfortunate rseness, but ac 


il hi 
executed the mu extremely well if he had not been 


would have 


Indispr sed. Pearsor what we say of this versatile 


fi 


reaonage 
i sonapre 


st singing bass, then counter tener, with lungs of adamant and 


We really felt much indebted to his interpositic 


vowe of thunder ’ 
The song, “)t 
iy 


hou that te was tolerably given. The chorusses 
1 he } raley 


sel neatly and im White 


lest 


beautital artment conspted of nearly 


le 
with veices strictly ip tune 


dies, dfes 


any of them of fine quality Lhev took the leading points of 


ures up with md siwor which we have seldom it ewer 


1. ‘The anal f 
rect, but weaker than 
\ustin, Mer. J 


ho 


rspirit 
were also good, the é cor 


We observed that 


Wvleexacrted themselves un nearly 


} 


Heard SUPP ssa 


either of the 


mod Mr 


foregoing 


Irs hes 


every « distinethy be heard wath the prane, lenor 


nent the socrety on this ora 


wal, we it not, with increased eflect 


lhe church was crowded fr isle to aval 


in ittentive an 
ever graced the Me 


In 


It is customary in Fu 


As 


ery with 


sth any country conclu 


! 1 few sugvestions to offer 


hear Llandel’s Tle 


st iveaonly 


mhowe 


for the audience to elujah C horus standing, 


and it would be desirable that the society should in future request this 


roy 


irk of respect to be paid, by intimating the same in the booka of 
performance at would be unhesitatingly complied with—for who 
would not be proud to pay such a tribute to departed genius ? After 


the overture Mr. Lill should have led off the sy nphony oft the open 


ing recitative without delay; the transmission from EK miner to | 
major forms a bright contrast, admirably suited to the nature of the 
composition ; itis usually so played, and with decided effect On 
the contrary, after the chorus (Gslory to God,” a patine should take 
place previous te the sen Repace greatly,” which is otherwise 


liable to suffer detriment from a comparison with a full chorus in a 
more brilliant key 

By the way, in justice to Mr, Pearson, we must not omit to 
expose the carelessness of some inexcusably negligent person in 


handing to him and Mr. Jones, in the duet (th death, where w 


oh 


ranged copies of the 


thy sting’ grave, where is thy victory two differently ar 


music, noone of which there were twenty bars 


less than in the other; the consequence Was, that they were brought 


toastand before tt was half finished, and the audience were left 
to form their own conclusions upon the subject We admire 
the good temper with which Mr. tearson bore this awkward piece 








The exertions of the performers would also have probably been 


even yet more effective in a hall constructed properly for conveying 
sound to the auditory, and something should be allowed, especially 
inthe soles, for the voice, which is lost among the loity gallenes 
ind passages of this spacious church, and breken up by tts nu 
merous arches and columns It mov also not be unnecessary to 
remind some of our readers, that they must not be too hasty in 
forming a judgment upon the execution of this great work, Itisa 


not certain to be at first attractive to the youthful 





species ol must 

amateur. It has not the superficial glitter and flash which in many 
compositions instantly arrest the attention and fasemate the soul, 
but it is embued throughout with a pervading sober grandeur 
that gradually gains on the taste, and arouses the imagination 


" 
! 
its various parts for the conception to take them all in at once 
hear it in different moods of mind, and have time to 

is inex pressibly 


‘There is too much extent of de ep power and musi nichness in 
You must 
measure and dwell uponits maguificent chorusses 
its splendid and thrilling recitatives, 
peta 
Sorrow OF joy; ind all these must be studied corelully 


aweet and melancholy airs 


and the numerous passages in each, redolent of hope or fear 
or pleasure 
and understandingly, and the hearer, besides a soul for muse, must 
best masters betore he 


before (if wen ay 


bring at least a slight familiarity with the 
will be able to appreciate this divine composition 


so speak) the beauty and perfection of its are hitecture, and the 


extent of its colossal dimensions break upon his comprehension as 


a great whole, and strike him according to the intention of the 


! author; for so far above the ordinary level of mankind was that 
immortal composer raised in his art, that it requires, inn any, o great 
study, and a straining and labouring of the mind and the mmagina 
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ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 
NOTES OF A TRAVELER. 


My tables; meetit 


November L0th.—I am nearly fifteen hundred miles from home 
very thing and every body around me are strange. ‘There is a fine 
xcitement to me in traveling—in passing through distant places I 
nave heard of frequently. I dined to-day at a town, the name ofwhich 
| recollect getting a flogging for when | was eight vears old, at school, 
What a host of associations came swarming in 
That retired country place 


hool 


from my mustress 
my mind of the spot and the people. 
I wonder if the old s¢ 


would be sacred ground to me now, 


house is standing yet, with its low mossy root, and its narrow green 
Jane, and the tavern-keeper, with his lordly person, and the beauti 


Fle had 


the most magnificent apples and the prettiest daughter in the whole 


‘ul Lavinia I always loved that fellow, tor two reasons 


country round, Duty compels me to contess, that my moral pereep- 
tions were then in so uncaltivated a state that, with other urchins 
equally blind to their eternal interests, | did draw on that old gen 
unmercifully, Poor Saunders! I have heard 
nothing of him for many a long year, but doubtless he ts under the 


tleman’s fruit most 


sod; and if those blue eyes of the little plump damsel whose rustic 
charms yet live in my memory, are not also dark in the dust, most 
probably they are dimly shedding the remnant of their early lustre 
from under a crimped cap upon some dozen of youthful representa 


Well, peace 


I will one of these days revisit, and expound unto 


tives, who rob the orchards of the present generation 
be with them. 
the world what has become of the trusty guides of my infant years 

WNorember ith 


deur sometimes in the genuine feeling of hypoehondria, 


itis a gloomy day. There ts a natural gran 
qd he re are 
moments when the light of my every hope and feeling dies. My 
Iam filled with a 
A something towering and 


soul is enwrapped in a Cimmerian darkness 
bold, angry, reckless, horrid despair 
gigantic. It must have been with somewhat of a similar feeling 
that the prisoner of Chillon bared 
ind frowned more fiercely when the bolt passed by. 
blue devils! Spare me! 


his breast to the lightning, 
Hlorrible 


! | would rally my spirits, and 


Spare met 
laugh at your fury; but the smile freezes on my lip, a cold solitude 


is at my heart, Life seems all a mockery. This everlasting throng 
of men and women going about me with so much eagerness and 
ipparent indiflerence, 


do they 


some bent on business, and some on plea 
their fate Do they forget what brief 
things they are; that they are all rushing, by different roads, to the 


These are the kind of moments when a man takes a 


sure not know 
graveyard | 
cigar, and feels the fragrant blessing fall like oil upon the waters of 
his troubled mind. No matter. | have reached a decent hotel to 
night, and have a bed here of the most tempting rotundity and sott 
Thou bitter, dismal world, farewell ! 

November [sth 


remains inimy mind 


hess 
Not the smallest trace of my vesterday s misery 

I have been nding under the pleasantest sky 
lever saw. Everywhere around me are the branches of these dying 


woods. Beautiful autumn, with thy emblems! The reveries conjured 





up by thee are rich and yet melancholy, like thy own fading ¢ 
many-colored foliage. ‘lo me there is no pleasanter place tor re 


My 


thousand fantastic fancies, lives over again the past, builds up rich 


flection than a stage-coach, mind always then feeds upon a 
prospects for the future, imagines what may be the present in the sev 
Then the 
a luxurv tor a lover to lounge 
luxuriantly on the back seat in utter impenetrable incognito, to hear 


eral distant places where, alas! only imagination can fly 


persons Wwe love or dislike—what 
the tramp of the horse's hoofs along the moist road, and see the 
tossing of their beautiful heads and manes. Then the driver's cheer 
ing exclamations, and the ready erack of his long elastic w hip, and 
the whirling of the wheels, and the 


constant succession of bright 


new images. T should compose my poems in a stage, if | were a 


! the only thing of the kind of which | ever was, and 


poet; indeed 
Deo rolante ever mean to be guilty, was constructed in this identical 
situation, with a noble German friend, nearly seven feet high, aslee p 
on one of my shoulders, (lam asmall man myself.) and a full-sized 
young lawyer's head, (where were his quiddets then ?) nodding and 
bobbing on the other. 

! 


| have traveled thousands of miles in stages, and would cheer 


tully repeat the journey. Hlow delightful to have a dainty reverie 
broken suddenly by an angle in the road, and a romantic old bridge 
over a gleaming river, or a picturesque cottage and fence, or a giant 
distant that and blue 
like clouds or the ocean, and then the little mental struggle to regain 


the seattered visions 


oak, ora ridge of mountains, look dreamy 
1 have sat for hours and compressed hall the 
meients of my life within the time taken by the four fine coursers 
lo pass froin one muile-stone tothe other. Then there are the clouds 


wautiful things ! 


changing like thought. Here a stupendous mass 
of snowy banks piled up, and stretching away in dense volumes till 
lost in the circling horizon. Here a long sweep, like a slab of white 
narble; and again a portion curled into waves and mpples, or melt 
ing into floating islands, or forming into monstrous shapes, tll 
mmagination peoples the sky with dragens and The 
sunset to-night from the stage window was splendid. Whata pity 


t 
any thing so superb should tage rimson 


sea-werpents 





The fine, radiant, burning « 
glowed away up to the middle heaven, bathing the quiet clouds with 


rosy colors, and lighting up all the western wood 
iMumination 


Sinte a magniticent 
Then it gradually cooled and darkened, and left the 
scene to the cold still crescent that grew slowly visible, and soon 
disappeared 


also 
We rode several hours in the evening, and frequently 
passed groups of rough-looking men, with their enormous cotton 
wagyons, and sometimes famulies of them encamped on the ground 


in the woods by the road-side. On these occasions they build large 
fires their fe 


The groups that we passed here had a fine, romantic, and at the 


and tying rocious dogs to a tree, they sleep at their case. 


same tune a happy look. The deep red light of their fire streaming 
through the trees, revealing the rough forms of the travelers, paint 
ing the ground and the surrounding branches, and then the whole 
enveloped in darkness, doubly black from the contrast, imparted to 
the scene a highly picturesque character. | envied the reckless in 


difference of those pe ople. How much hay plier were they than 


princes or kings These are the creatures that enjoy existence 
Cultivated minds refine themselves till they lose the taculty of ap 
preciating nature's ordinary blessings, and expose themselves to in 
numerable miseries which these honest rude tellows would laugh at. 

I met this 
transporting their property into one of the western states 


lay, 


afternoon a waggon, in which a whole family were 
it was 
in nature wore a most lovely look 
on 

I 


ull, watering their 


a mild balmy « and every thing 


The travelers were on foot at the base of a high 
team by the small branch of a southern river that ¢ mpties into the 
Atlantic 


into sometimes among pleasant scenes, uid in that delicious weather, 


| was in one of these fine humors one gets worked up 
It may, perhaps, be 
to cateh the bright side of every thu 
beautiful 


partially ascribed to this temporary propensity 





g, that these humble pilgrims 


struck me as being extremely They all displayed such 


healthy faces and finely-moulded forms, such clear complexions 


heightened by exercise and excitement. The sturdy parents, wit! 


their sunburnt good-humored countenances, the mother with an in 
lL. with 


fant in her ar a tall modest git 





such hips and teeth, and 


when she caught my full gaze resting on her, a crimson came over 


her features, that many a belle in her proud drawing-room might 
envy. ‘There were two or three nmiinature faces, cast in the sam 
mould ; and two boys, full of irrepressible merriment, who had been 
walking mto the stream, and as the stage stopp d they came up to 


wards me, with their clean bare feet, and shoes in their hands, and 


showed such a natural grace in every motion, and innocent happi 


ness in every look, that | would 
bright 


through the future, to have been one of these sunple travelers, shel 


have positively bid farewell to the 
shifting unages of tame and fortune, which | was chasing 


tered and contented in their lowly vale of life. 


dulged 


| had scarcely in 
myself with five minutes’ observation, when the driver sprang 
upon his seat, and made the woods resound with the crack of his 
whip. The horses dashed onward at a tull gallop, striking fire with 
and so we parted, 

Among the amusements by which time is beguiled in a 
and birth of the 
e¢ shadows grow long and gigantic 
nere; Then all the 


ittend the vod of day in 


their hoofs from the flinty road ; 
stage 
is Watching the vradual death of the day 


The vlare of the noon sottens, th 
with 


met 


an imperceptible ist come brilliant 


eantry and pony which his dving mo 


' 
ments; and afterwards the veilow stars, that peep tremblingly forth 
and shed a bolder beam as the darkness thickens, Campbell has 
me cool lines to the evening star 
Star " 
Au t \ ' 
' ry ¢ ' 
Vhatsend stit ft Ves 
Appearing when ve breath ar “ 
\ v ‘ \ 
‘ x ’ k 
“Ww 1 1 ape ' 
Wi ' ! wing i t 
‘ V t 
is ges Ww noke ‘ 
{ sVollowir 
sou w 
4 V 1 
1 r 
o 
' 
ay ‘ ! r 





« Worked 
13 
stanza with 


as a place where one may 


up into an inspiration faver to poetic composition v add 





you can searcely any chores 





er a Tore 
It is one of 


torce and eflect the tests of true poetry that it eTows 


more beautiful the more it is examined and dwelt on, while the spe 


cious eflusions of merely superficial writers, by being revolved in 
the mind, lose their brightness and charm. and discover little incon 
sistencies, improbabilities, and chasms in the meaning, which plain- 
lv betray the absence of a master-hand. In a staye-coach we are in 


As I re 


lished author of the “ Pleasures 


possession of leisure to trace all these little distinetions 
peated even the verses of the accom 
of Hk pe, 


my memory, | could 





however beautiful they were as thev first flowed through 
radually perceive seve ral little roughie SSeS 
and notwithstanding the 


inaccuracies richness and tenderness of 


the poet's ideas. Of these a part may be attributed to the harshness 
ff our vernacular. How the organs of pronunciation labor to give 
those awkward words 


nd'st it’ What an 


scapes odors rise.”’ 


neest home,” and ‘ the,” “that 


unmusical line is this, “ Whilst the land 
W hat a hissing among the Ss! And then the 


* lowing Aerds are heard,” is bad 

t tfag w Y \ ir 

fa = Vet wil ine iu 
very prettily conjures up the picture of a richly lighte ear, and 
still aiternoon; as do also the songs from the cottages. when th 
labors of the day are over 

st {1 s soft interview 
mie 

IS Own t the word © riven’ is inappropriate im the line ! the 
last Lbsence” does net rire the memory of any thing trom the 


heart; treachery mav + our affections from 


irt; but at 


un object—that is 
that 
How compara 
tively few productions are there sufficiently matured and pertect to 


lear or? them ay sence erases gradually, so they 


tade almost imperce plibly away ander its influence 
¢ 


ral t} P l , } : 
stand the test of this kind of stage-coach eritucism SeDLeEY 


FUGITIVE SKETCHES. 


TO A BRIDE. 


BY NATHANIE WILIis 


FAREWELL ' sweet cousin! ever th: 

Drop from us treasures, one by one 
They who have been from vouth with us 

Whose very look, whose very tone 
Are linked to us like leaves to flowers- 

They who have shared our pleasant hours— 

W hose voices, so familiar grown 

They almost seem to us our own 
The echoes, as it were, of ours— 

Thev who have even been our pride 
Yet in their hours of triumph dearest- 

They whom we most have known and tned, 
And loved the most when tried the nearest 
‘They pass from us like stars that wane, 

The brightest still before, 

Or gold links broken from a chain 

That can be join’d no more 
What can we wish thee Gifts hast ther 

Richer than wishes ever give- 
Gitts of the heart, and lip, and brow 
Gifts thet thou couldst not lose and live— 
Better are these than aught that we 
This side of heaven, can wish 
Well then 


Deeper thy heart—richer 


for thee 
V these imcrease 
ny tone- 
Still on thy brow be written peace 
Still be thine eve’s kind spell its own 
Still may the spirit of thy smale 
Have power all cares to lighten 
And may thine own heart feel, the while 
The sunshine in which others brighten 
Life be to thee the 
*T will seem to others by 


as now 


ununer tide 
thy sie 


THE ELOPEMENT. 


a 
( ne sauntering, sunshinv summers day, soon atter the mtrodi 
tion of Berlin iron ornaments and sleeves a eg I like to date 
by great opochs,) there stood at Fontaine's counter, N« Broad 


} 
vou know the 


Way shop, lady, I dare swear.) a gentleman im whis 
kers, (then a little ultra,) and a lady in French slippers. (then a rare 
article.) They were tossing over together, with look profound 


seme tl 1 gloves ot 


attention, a heap of 


which had 


housane every 


descriptor 
store tor 


een accumulating from every quarter of the 





the last half hour, without any approach, which the astonishes 
lopmman | discover, tothe satisfaction of the lady's taste, or the 
gentieman’s approval. An immense piece of damaged barege. hang 





screened them 


last they 


Ing in a festoon across the corner in which they st 


from the notice of the passing customers; and when at 
had rejected every glove in the shop, and the imperturbatle little 
na cravat stood leaning with his two hands on the 


fellow ina bandan 


counter, and looking silently on the three hours’ work they had macc 


} 


um, they qnietly turned their backs upon him, and drewing farther 
into their sheltered position, continued their discussion of colors 
with increased earnestness 
Thev had been thus oc¢ upied twenty minutes, (perhaps longer. for 
half an time, 
when a conversation arising between two gentlemen, who had just 


or some other equally interesting topr 


Irish watches and certain people lose hour in that 


entered, respecting the identity of the small foot that was patting 


the floor violently within the curtain, they fell to tossing over the 
ind selecting a 
and left the she I 
Miss —— —— (I wish I dare tell vou the pretty name those twe 
black 
know Lean't; so, till 1 see 


ear, we'll « 


cloves again 


pair hastily. the lady took the gentle 


nan s arm 


lines stand for—but it’s a true story, and of course you 


vou Where I can whisper it in your 


ll her, if you please, Cecil: Cecile, then, was a belle 


of some two winters’ st; real story 


and so Pll 


beauty, 


I hate description im a 
sort of Aurora-Rabv-loo 
don’t look for the descript Miss, it’s a naughty book 
Don Juan,) dark eved, dark haired, and with the foot and hand of 
Pert. She was a glorious little creature. a real 


ind by dav-light something between Honor (Y Hara, Fenella, anc 





ust sav, that » Was a 








inzel by candle-light 


Di Vernon, but twice as lovely as either. The men adored her, at 

the women (nothing hates like a woman) were eating their hearts 
up about her. They abused her They said she was 
not stylish, (that’s the word, since is exploded, ) but, like 


i knew the fashi 


proud, but pride I< 


other angels, she was a sort of witel ns a mont 


2 — } 
before the milliners. They said she w wewitel 


ing Mm a Woman whose Thev said she was a flirt, ar 


is } retty 














sarcastic, and couldn't read without spelling, but on these pom 
tout le monde et sa sur had a different opinion. Nothong woul 
do; she was a belle in spite em—and that reminds me t 
on with mv story 
Cecile l Was Savin ha een a belle for two wimters t ‘ 
to sav. within that number of seasons she had refused the three 
fine men there are never Te at time and provoke hw 
. ranee the three hu r fine ‘ whom there v 
w anv quantity.) She vd Worn Ww s ta red dthen 
iners had not resented 1 said wha he chose, and visited where 
she pleased, and cut al! s upid people thentic « und st the 
men swore ind the women because thev swore) that she 
Like another great conqueror, however she soon ex 


Was divine 


hausted her material, and wept for new Worlds 





beaux kept at the same eternal distance—the same eternal vows 
from the same eternal whiskers—the same eternal day-light a 
nd dances 


: ’ = hi 
candle-light, with their same eternal walks, suppers, and dane 
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tt was too omich for even angelic patience—Cecile Was ennuyte a 
mori! 
And who wonders? Who, that has made a campaign of fashion 
tn the city of Gotham, wonders at a feeling of toujours perdriz, at 
he very sound of its name, forever after ? Broadway is well enough, 
ut who loves to look all day at a panorama? The parties are bril 
ant—but who loves to make one of a belle’s cordon, composed of 
+very nation, and speaking every language under heaven ? or, to 
paintain a monologue to a pale, exhausted, over-dressed creature, 
who would rather die than be at the trouble of a sentence? Then 
the eternal oysters, pickled and stewed, stewed and pickled, (the only 
variety seen at a party through the season, ) with a sallad concocted 
1 (rot 
ain, before he who eats like a christian could select and transtix 


rolled inte the rooms upon round tables, and rolled out 


ne of proper proportions; and the pink champaign, sweet and 
sickish ; and the short, ill-cravated, indigenous beaux, and the tall 
discontented-looking exotics—stereotyped Manuel heads crowding 
pon the eve like the multiplication of an incubus, and the slavish 
milarity of every article of dress to its neighbor—Bennett fast 
sleep over his cremona, and cotillions dancing upon two feet square 
—who, we again ask, in the name of the foul fiend, would not, of 


uch a routine, tire and sicken ? 


Far be it from me, however. to indite an unqualified philippic 


gaimst the metropolis of our land. There is no place this side the 


r Which gathers so much of the rich and rare—no place where 





he feet of the women are smaller. or the enterprise of the men more 
iaudable—none where the par? is so brilliantly thronged, the sim 
ie more dexterously enlightened, and the plethora of the pocket 


wre specdily relieved—none, in short, where there are united such 





fort of people and things, or where one may learn faster the neces 
sity of combining, in his individual person, the accomplishments of 
It is London diminished. No place like it 
to take the nonsense out of you The first person singular is, t 
ll but itself, a very indifferent pronoun 


riareus and Argus. 


Nobody cares whether 
Fanny Wright is no lion in Broad 
vv. and the Frugal Housewife might eat her “ hard gingerbread 


you * cock your thumb” or no 





i swear that it was “nice,” uncontradicted 


nd his 


different from Boston! Here, everv body knows every body 





usiness. You cannot stir without feeling vour MAportanece 
\ very little stranger makes a “ very splendid tiger,” and a peculiar 
Your birth 


igion, early history, finances, and probabilities of distinction tran 


ue in a cravat gives you a three months’ immortality. 


at the same time, doubts 


he eynosure of all eves 


re with vour arrival ‘Good society 


viule it discusses you; and though you are t 
yu are suspected to be a rogue till you are known, by better than 


ture’s authority, to be a gentleman. The shopkeepers are pro 


ssedly honest. street smoking is disreputable, small feet and 


t nt is the finest 


h slippers are not much worn, and the T 


rer 





tel, and Dudley the daintiest frizeur in the known world. For 


ciety, the belles are slightly blue, the suppers exquisite as a dream 
mf the beaux honest gentlemen traders, innocent of puns and 


wekelothiana, and good subjects for matrimony. Literary people 
Fanny Wright is held profane, and 


idy editors beat the —— at Billix 


I ” the digito monstrari. 


rate Virtue here ce prives no 








nan of “cakes and ale.’ Whiskers are no letters of introduction 
(iood English is preferred to bad French, and the pale of Unitarian 
sm ts the limit of gentility 
We have a great mind, since we are “ithe vein, to show up Phi 
i ' 


iwdelphia, with its comical contradictions—its rectangular streets 

! its graceful women—its excessively dressed dandies, and its ck 
ent quakers—its strict religion, and its European luxury. We 
hould like to sketch Baltimore, gov 
arned and aristocratic 


ind wicked; and Charleston, 
and all the places and people in this sal 
hut—we were talking of Cecil 


iagundi of a nation 


She was, as I said before, tired of every thing about her. She got 


inthe morning, and could not think why she should be at the 


rouble of dressing 


She walked, dined, dressed again dissipated 


ud went to bed, wondering, with the naireté of a seraph, why 
such a stupid world should have been created. It was at this crisis 
t things that Mr. Hyperion St. John, the very eid of a cravat, 


ined her one morning, as usual, in Broadway Ele was the best 


specimen of his class, and, having borne the 


aprices of my lady 
with more constant bic than his fellows, stood rather the tirst 
nher graces. She took his arm very much as ene leans upon a 


fence in June. and lounged down towards the Battery, listening to 





is OXGUISItISMs as one, in the same i month. listens to the run- 
ng by of a stream Mr Hy px ron had never seen her in so im 
Yensive a mood. He laid his forefinger against his dickey, to pre 

vy, While he should look round at her face ; and 
eeile, at that moment having dropped her head to watch, for want 
I ¢ in and out of her own lovely feet, 


it Was very 





what he had heard 











e toa jarvey, the lady was in love 

eon Wheeler, (he had the race 

»remember wh he rallied his brains, (which wins 
rar een ralhed iv ni mot r hiv obev.)and remembernng 
tim all the stories he had read the next thing to love was e! ye 
nent, he coolly. as if it was a itter im course, begged to know 
Vhether she would pre fer his bavs or s gravs on the first stage ot 
the imnev. The diversion of this subject startled Cecile from her 
istic iInding She looked ul nd seemg the unwonted smile of 


itistaction on the face of her lrmuirer. re 1m ited his question twice 


wer to herself before she quite comprehended him Her first 
thought was “ how absurd her second, “ how refreshing "’ Here 
Was novelty! The world had not quite come to an end. She could 





suTne Run away !— 





she had never done betore the thought 


was heavenly. She thanked the gods, as she turned on her heel 
and retracing their steps up Broadway, they stopped to arrangs 
matters more conveniently at Fontaine’s—where our story fot 
them. 

Cecile rose from the table at six o'clock that afternoon, leaving 
ber papa dosing over his Moseile and snuff-box, and ringing for her 
maid, ordered a trunk and bandboxes into her dressing-room. She 
then turned the key, and laying her dresses allout upon chairs, sofa 
selected two or three of the prettiest, (a plain w hate 
one among them, ) and folded them in the trunk. She threw in 
next two or three handsful of cameos, coral necklaces, and other 


and faufeuil, 


ornaments—some definite articles of dress, a muslin night-cay 


and a vinaigrette to be used in the fainting scene—next a pair of 
French slippers and a Bible—and last, a lovely French apron of 
new pattern, with which she intended to astonish her lord at the 


Hiaving chosen her 


first breakfast subsequent to the ceremony. 
prettiest hat, and laid it aside, every thing was complete, and she 
threw herself upon the sofa to dream away the time tll the arrival 
of the note from Mr. St. John, announcing the hour when his bays 
would be at the door. 

I shall not attempt to deseribe the dream, because the lady did not 
attempt it herself in telling me the story It was. nod 


citv visions of matrimony, a long vista, closed in the blue distance 


' 





by a four-story brick house and iron railings, a servant in livery 
cleaning the door-plate, and a child in a pink frock and white par 

talettes, playing in the verandah The arrival of the note, whatever 
It was written On Tose paper 


water The first sent 


it Was, put a stop to it very eflectually 
and, being June, sealed with a cane: 
or two, being sentiment, Cecile passed over till the second pert 
The essential pait of it was the naming of the hour, an 

her eve down, she read I shall be at the door mmy Aurrinl ut 


was quite enough. To run away with a manthat could'nt spell 


} She took her pen a 


oh, no! nd wrote a note dechning the or 
rang for her maid, dressed and went to a party 


Six months after, she took matrimony (as the doctors phrase 
} 


‘the natural way and when I saw her last. was the loveli { 


Madonnas, mm an oiled silk apron, getting very learned in corals an 


teeth-cutting. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


r to this country 


= 


Tue approaching visit of Washington 
be a source of gratification to immense numbers who are as ve 
acquainted with him through his works This fascinati writ 


has indeed run a brilliant career, and deserved!s enjovs 


among the writers of his age to which it is the fortune « 

toattain. In looking over, the other day. some of the back n ors 
of the Edmburgh Review, we lighted upon a very well written article 
upon the subject of his lite of Columbus, which may be ar t 

to many who do not receive this able journal, and would be please 
with the opinion of foreign and once proverbnady prejudiced eritir 


respecting their favorite and distinguished countrymen 


This. on the whole, is an excellent book ; and we venture 


ticipate that it will be an endurmg one Neither do we ha 
prediction lightly, or without a full consciousness « it 

plies We ar pe rfectly aware that there are ittewt lernw 
that are likely to verify it; and thatit probably could not be exten 


tundred 


! evenoft tl ow 
+} 
t! 


ed with safety to so manv as one ina 


we praise. For we mean, not merely t the hook wall be ¢ lar 
lv known and referred to some twenty or thirty vears hence. an 

pass in solid binding into every considerable collection ; but 
will supersede all former works on the same s ct, and never he 


itself superseded The first stage of triumph, indeed, over past or 


eXisting competitors, may often be predicted securely of works 
no very extraordinary merit, which, treating of POUTOSSIVE SCLE Tee 
merely embody, with some small additions, a lous tot 
that was formerly known; and are for the time the best works 
the subject, merely because they are the last But the s nal stacre 
if literary beatitude, in which an author not only eclipses all exist 


mg rivals, but obtains an immunity trom the effects of all futur 
competition, c¢ rtainly is not to be so cheaply won; and can se 
indeed, be secured to anv one. unless the intrinsic merit of hi ri 
duction ts assisted by the concurrence of some s 
} k } ld tl rons . * lreat he | r } 
we think now hold out the pronuse of t felt itv tothe biographer 
} 


ot Columbus 


PCIreulista tice ~ 





Thouch the event to which his work relates = one which can 
ever sink into insignificance or oblivien ut nthe contrar will 
probably excite more interest with every succeeding generation, till 
the very end of the world, yet its importance has been already lone 
enough apy irent to have attracted the most ¢ r attention to every 
thing connected with its details; and we think we may safely sav 
that all the documents which relate to it have now been eareti eX 
umined, and all the channelsexplored through which any authent 

rmation was likely to be derived. In addition to the very « 

t ra ing and ewhat carrulous and extras nt ' 
which were published soon after the discover nd have since , 
ethodized and arrange Dion F. M. Navarette. a Spanish os \ 

nof great learning and industry, and secretary tot RR 
Academy ot History, at Madrid, has lately given to the world ‘ 
ext " ectiol 1 | “oT relating to the hist ! \ 
‘ t avery considerable portt of whe ears 7 
have been known to any those who had ¢ erly writter the 
subject Mr. Irsi rst gn Was mere to publish a tr 
thon of this collection, with oecasional remark ut hasvine dur 
his resi t Madrid, ha cess. bv the ku eas of the Th 

wruas e descendant of t ta lL tot s of 

hi ! mit rious other 1 ‘ iil re “unming ' 
script, which h escape I the researc? Navarette. he t 
nately turned his thoughts to the pati { ‘ re 


hensive and onginal work now be 





helps he has been enabled. uot only t priv r ctect bart % 


1H 


correct many errors, and reconcile some apparent contradictions in 


the earlier accounts 
It was evidentls 
be completed ; amd we thik it 


verv desireble that such a work should at lengt 


«euharly fortunate that the new 
len intosuch bonds as Mr. Irving 


of completing it should have tal 


The materials, 1t was obvious, were only to be found in Spam, at 
were not perhaps very hkely to be mtrusted without reserve t 
stranger; while there was reason to fear that a Spaniard naght ne 


have courage to speak of the errors and crimes of his countryme 
} } 


in the tone which the truth of history might require, or naght not 


think it safe, even vet, to expose the impolicy, or canvass the pre 
tensions of the By a happy coneurrence of 
stances, an clegant writer, altogether unconnected either with Sy 


government eqreon 
nd known all over the civilized work 
aman of intelligence and principle, of sound judgment, and a cals 
and indulgent temper, repaired to Madrid, at a time when the ya 
cation of Navarette had turned the public attention in an extraore 


nary degree to the memorable era of Columbus; and, by the tk 


or her rivals and enenies 


i 


of his literary and personal character, obtained the fullest disclosure 


of every thing that bore upon hts history that was ever made. te 
tive or foreigner, at the same time that he had the means of discus 


sing personally with the best informed individuals of the nation 


the ports on whic hthe written documents might seem to leave root 
for doubt or explanation 

CM these rare advant 
" 


ges Mr. Irving 
rhient i 


hasavatied himeel: we think 





with sineular ju 
tt nkind, with the fullness at 
the teeling it deserved: and has presented us with a flowing at 


ud to record, far mere banat 


greatest event in the annals of 1 


continuous narrative oft events hel 


ons and comprehensive than any which 





Lie has written the history ot 


previously existed, and yet 


uch less diffuse and discursive than the earher accounts, from which 
it mmamly derived: wlule, without sacrificing un any degree the m 
tense mterest of personal venture and ondividual sv apathy, be 
hot the htsofa re cultivate eto bearon the obsenre 
places of the storv ned touched shiltuilly on the errors and prey 
ft tithes—ator to enliven bos preture by them sungulartt, 
to instruct us by their explanation or apology Above all, he 
has ed the w ¢ work in a temper that is beyond all pra 
It ter t! 1 vine sparited humanity; and, cnibellel 
‘ situs wath bx ‘ 1) wondertul tales, its prinenpal 
itt Thonmimoureyve ! tstuat it-hearted sympathy with suffer 
my, its fearless reper Thom ot pyustice Loppression, and the 1 
t i eo r t nts even on the delyaquent 
But vet Mr. Irving's work, we suspect it 
! ‘ ! thera eSssOTy to COUllon OUT Tote setietlive ane 
1 rs a tw wavy to certam teelings of cirsay 
| t whi mets ! wv may encounter at the out 
set of ther task t tw r three very Innocent cause 
‘ ely lo « “4 uo the first place nA 





tvle, which attracts then 








t © pert “ v tind the less art: 
‘ ! paratively Weak a iret 
l t VOver, Wa ive means agres Mri 
‘ tvle, then uinguesth v very ele nt and ha rite tte 
Nia Truck . ow t tame rbored an eXquieitlt im t 
llevent till fitted for an extensive work, Where the riteres 
ried t the wer tol the watter, teu te fe ly victeal 
with the ere | inhi ! thom, or the siance of the rh 
bk hth We therefore, we think, to discard ot on this ace Ti] 
for the re Vari are le stural etvle, which distioguteher 
\ ‘ t ' 1 rat ly Without sententios elen 
wor it ti prettine ui esen th some degree ‘ ! 
uned wi ‘ \ ething ot the tulne ‘ 
nessof Leradot Loam lo— sonnet os lar id n thenon 
exact, but turn ny in its very fresh mn riety, the very best 
murror, perhaps, in which the 1 nt dventures, the sweet ce 
criptions the sott | nities, with which the author had te deal 
’ t eon disy ‘ 
\ the per wore cheral ures Ubsiipys “ 
! ent re i vt und i the extent inute 
y i ' wl nM 1 ' ; ee 
the , ) ears fart , pp ent a 
“ t ts} ‘ r The genealogy a ‘ 
t ‘ 1 his ou f flventure—tius ton als 
tat s att i tt 1 court the ont ‘ 
eal " vy Whi Ie the prejudices inist wi 
it tt ! ' it and doubtful lous Wh yet 
thew we ed, are en with a tulness for which ve 
instr t t ! vho Knows already what it bs 
nil ot th ! I His mand, trom the ry tithe 
page ! " t the Atlantic and the tmslan i ‘ 
‘ t tel the met t without ipatience tos tee DP) horripes 
{ the en tw ‘ ill the obst toe tw 
over efor ett ‘ ifter we have perused 
the w \ that er the fitness of the mntrods 
upter then, when the e grand series of suflermn 
eX i “ ritelelea! 1 greatness of the event 
the « racter with w ‘ rably blended, hawe ool 
pr ‘ at ! Wwe S heer rv ut Was totell a hoe 
grate! i now tean yw be known of the « ‘ \ 
wl } th wor rere tomlot murmuring att ‘ th 
t © precto et tee! ! ut recret that tines! ‘ 
ly ' r ‘ 
The fast di intinent whoch the reader shoul ‘ 
| { t ‘ OOXpe tinuch thew 
t ‘ t t ‘ COVETY, OF SUP pone the 
} terest of the work ust exhausted oy tts coniplety 
| ft! tor ( has always, fron hour 
os, ber ive A ‘ thee and fidelity thar ' tiv 
Mri ble to add but tew addins 
tr rt « Pout it ws not there, we tt 
t eat miter the tr rocterolt the work ts to be for 
Phy ere f sume as it undoultedly s ‘ 
t exetve t urm t? the moral emotions to which 
! ‘ 1 ‘ ry ! the settlement of Ih ja 
' {1 } ert peg the dari ‘ 
‘ . r rl al jt ‘ 
‘ a lie seer t lect to wereh hu ! 
te the real anne { the piece nd are hot traly br ' 
' tucterot the man. but th rir ’ ‘ 
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his memory is identified. It is here, too, that both the power and © The last night of the year” is also welldone. It is headed by a verse | notes to birds.” It is charmingly written, particularly the robin 


ihe beauty of the author's style chiefly display themselves—in his 
account of the innocence and gentleness of the sunple races that 
were then first introduced to their elder brethren of europe, and his 
glowing pictures of the lovely land, which ministered to their primi 

tive luxury—or in his many sketches of the great commander him 

if, now towering in paternal majesty in the midst of his newly 

found children—now invested with the dark gorgeousness of deep 
and superstitious devotion, and burning thirst of fume—or, still more 
sublime, in his silent struggles with malevolence and masfurtune 

tnd his steadfast reliance on the justice of posterity. 

"The work before us embodies all these, and many other touch 
ing representations; and in the vivacity of its coloring, and the 
novelty of its scene, possesses all the interest of a novel of inven 
tion, with the startling and thrilling assurance of its actual truth 
and exactness—a sentiment which enhances and every moment 
presses bome to our hearts the deep pity and resentment inspired by 
the sufferings of the confiding beings it introduces to our Knowledge 

mingled with a feeling of something like envy and delighted won 
der, at the story of their child-like innocence, and humble appara 
, No savages certainly ever were so engaging an 
loveable as those savages. Aflectionate, sociable, and without cun 
ning, sullenness, inconstancy, or any of the savage vices; but an 
aversion from toil, which their happy climate at once inspired and 
rendered innoxious, they seem to have passed their days ina blisstul 
ignorance of all that human intelleet has contrived for human 
misery, and almost to have enjoved an exemption from the doom 
that followed man’s first unhallowed appetite for knowledge of good 
and evil, It is appalling to think with what tremendous rapidity 
the whole of these happy races were swept away! Llow soon, alter 
the feet of civilized christians had touched their shores, those shores 
were desolate, or filled only with mourning! Hlow soon, how fright 
fully soon, the swarming myriads of idle and light-hearted creatures 
who came trooping from their fragrant woods to receive them with 
siniles of welcome and gestures of worship, and whose songs and 


tus of enjoyment 


vhoutings first hailed them so sweetly over their fresh and sunny 
hays, were plunged, by the hands of those fatal visitants, into all 
the agomnies of de sp sir '—how svon released from them by a bloods 
extermination! it humbles and almost crushes the heart, even at 
this distance of time, to think of such a catastrophe, brought about 
by such instruments. ‘The learned, the educated, the refined, the 
champions of chivalry the messengers of the gospel of peace, com 
to the land of the ignorant, the savage, the heathen. They find them 
docile in their ignorance, submissive in their rudeness, and gratelul 
and affectionate in their darkness; and the result of the mission is mu 
tual corruption, misery, desolation! The experience or remorse of four 
centuries has not yet been able to expiate the erime, or to reverse the 
spell. ‘Those once smi ing and swarming shores are still silent and 
mournful; or resound only to the groans of the slave and the lash 
of the slave driver—or to the strange industry of another race 
dragged by a yet deeper guilt from a distant land, and now caluly 
establishing themselves on the graves of their oppressors 


ob, With other poems. By Isaac 
8 Boston: Carter & Hender 


lhe Pallof the li MeLellan, jun Dui 
F 30. 

How perfectly full the world is of fine subjects for poetry. The 
principal, or rather spirit of at, lies hidden every where under common 
place objects like the electric fuid until it flashes out in lightning 
We must do the author of this littl 
le 


whichis not new, he has several, the mere mention 


streaks to the eye of genius 
volume the justice to say that he has chosen his subjects well 
sides the first 
supsome soft, mournful, or grand idea. Among 
© The deeayed chapel,” “The 
haunted wood,” * The death of Napoleon,” as deseribed by Scott. 
© The fifth of 
spirit was deliriously engaged in a strite more terrible than the ele 


of which conjure 
them are, “The notes of the birds,’ 


May came amid wind and rain Nap leon’s passing 


ments around The words, ‘tte d’armeée,’ (head of the army) the 
last which escaped from his lips, intimated that his thoughts were 
watching the current of a heady fight."| Another is “ The Swedish 


miner,” and ts as follows 


The body of & young Swedish miner was once discovered wm one of the 
wines of Dalecartia state of perfec: preservat oun the action of the 
mineral waters to which he hed been tnimersed one could reeognise 
the body excep! a very Wworman, Who khuew ti to be atof her lover, and 





embraced it with the most lively demonstrations of grief He had perished 


itty years b 
They've born hin from his ghastly tomb 
Up te the blessed light of dav; 
And from lus cheek the transient b mn 
or hath scarcely past away 
TP poo the stripling’s tranguileheek 
The bloom of Tite doth glow 
toke twilight’s mech and rosy streak 
Vy the winter snow. 
There came anaged dame; and put away 
The dark hair trom hos pallid brow, 
And look! how mourntully she doth lay 
Her lips to his pale features now 
thinks some pleasant dream of vears 


life, 











ng gene. comes o'er ber memory 
Por sinites gleau o'er her face, hen tears 
Gush t) her aged eve 
And mournfully and low 
Phese words from her tull heart o’erflow 


* And art thon lying here? 
Beautiful as thou wast, when side by sid 
Our wayward feet ranged all the woodiands wide 
velabtiewd ss Cheowg tit 
loved, thong 
well remember thee! 





ss glee! 


» hath many a year 





Here is the same white brow 

That won toy sunple heart, when life's green path 

Wae alla paradise; methinks it hath 
Its samme ealin beauty yet. 

That cheek! though death hath somewhat changed 

never might forget! 

*** Thou wearest the red rose 

Igave thee, on that geotle sumuner’s eve. 

When thou. al! bloom and manliness, didat leave 
Me ngat the door 

Alas! Thittle dreamed at that day's mellow close 
My love would come no more 
** After the rapid dight 

OF fifty years, ‘tis pleasant. in old age 

To see thee, ere Lend ony pilgrimage i! 
And now we part Thy cell, | 





tus 


The awfal tomb, must shut thee from my sight, 
I join thee soon he 


Farewell 





from an old ballad, which we deem exquisite 





‘Jeicles clink in the milk-maid’s pail 
Younkers skate in the poo! below 

Blackbi perch or garden rail, 
And bark! how the cold winds blow 


should have been omitted 
* To Green river’—particularly 


To a rivulet It approaches too closely 
the similar effusion of Mr. Bryant 


the terminating verse 


! ve eveu vy pruce ¥ grassy brink 
{ pouthe mnoceut sports of youth to think 


We have other faults to allege uinst Mr. McLellan’s present 


offering, viz., Instances of unpardonable carelessness in the rythm 


ay 


It is provoking to see a decent composition marred by defects that 
This results from the fact that 
we have searcely any regular critics in this country, and authors 


might have been so e asily avoided 


lounge into the presence of the great public in dishabille as familiarly 
Here are lines all 
taken from page eleventh of “ The fall of the Indian 


as they would call upon Tom, Dick, or Harry 


' i) y 








In many a bright casead i is gart ax 

And trou er flowing ikers ddown,” & 

Distuiming thes pies leat in scart or 

From thes anited glade rthe ea “ 

And the ei k grape. wl clusters bend.”” &e 

And happy on the last bright iruey to depart,” & 
and numbers of similar impertect lines are scattered through the 
leading poem. ‘his we are more frank in noticing, beeause the 
pieces themselves are much above mediverity, and contain passages 


really beautiful. For iustance, what a graphic dese ription of the 


Indian race and a landscape 








No more their step is heard ak < 
Nor shout apon the mounta g 
QO) their triamphant battles bow 
A the long, te ered-arrow broke 
Phe eagle j i e mtothe u 
wp ¢ et trocke th 
gat ver’s lone 
erude hu f their t 
in thes ey ml th 
OM thei dead estors have been profaned #**** 
OF! happy were thy people, Indian king 
When these dark woods that stand like giants 1 ! 
In therm ete tle feur, Were thine ows 











And the ever ting s Were thine 

Phose wild.t ficent mountains, Whose bright pea 
And vapory cones, lorever in the sky 

Frown th majestic pomp re were the lake 
Dhoselonely worlds of water bemutite 

When the ree it fringe their sedgy marg 
Were :maged in the motionless abyss 


W hat a bold poet thoughtis here nearly spoiled by the false metre 
of the second and third lines 


How could his heart 
Partake not of the deep religion of the wood 
Andin the gloomy wilderness worship not 
For lke a great cathedral, were ther depths 
Awtul and « -and mthe g mot night 
iM pled wi spectre ot their ancient kings 


And ecliettau 


long departed 


\nother admirable passage 








Hlow seleuin in such wilderness, the wouce 
Gt huiese w hip! There no emy y pomy 
Nort e ot yewelry, ber fash of plumes 
Nor glitter of gay equipage, nor sound 
CM idle lauglite everl away 
The worshiper sifections from his God 

Phere ony ‘'j 

Siniy t 
t! 

And kneel tothe ‘ 
There all was st brook 
Phat gaily o'er its } 
Orwhen the oughty organ of the wrod 
Raised up that tunetulanthem, whiret erung 
since the creation day or when the t ! 
M the unwieldy buflalo shook the eart! 
Or the wild fawn tripp d through the » ows glade 
Or pass’d from tree tree, the nely bid 

Happy those golden days, no more to be 
the vears of Indian treedom Then be walk 
A king, 1 ' ' ve libs; Unawes 


a | 
Save by the 


God of thunders 


And another 


He loved his children then; and when the Go 
OW the resplendent morning reached his throne 
Above the mountains, clad um rebes of larlt 
then would he lead his bow to the sea shore 
Where the smooth beach stretebed far is st vr 
And strengthen his young sinews, tn the race 
Cron rode buffets with the ruflian wave 
And weil be loved to teach bin how toe bend 
lis stripling bow, and aun tus mune shatt 
And when t curbing smoke above tus root 
(lowed tn the vellow twalight, he would sit 
Before his cabin door te watch bis sport 


And hear his tne 
Ai 


poetry good enough to redeem many faults 


centand merry loug 


od’s murthtul day 


he gav glee t clildh 
1 
Llere 


A hundred hills 


Are gathered round in many a gloomy group 
the Atog wit fhe greateternal Brows 

A hundred hollow valleys, rich with her 
re ed withthe autumnal wealth of gram 
Proudly they lit their bare and gloomy peaks 
Pheu grav and ter pest beaten summits up 
High in the tw t shadowe—bhurting bock 
The subtle haht tromall ther splintered clits 
Methinks they st nd like armed champions 


Clad in the ire 
And eager fort 


pPatioply of 
e desvlating rush 


war 


On the mad battle! 

A sepuichral gloom 
Dwellsin these mossy woods! there's scarce a bean 
OF the far travelled sunlight, that may pierce 


thes deepand u 
Or brighten the 


ISSV CA 


green flo 


opy ot 
rthatshk 


eaves 
pes beneath 


And bow protound the hush! save when a gust 
OF the sweet south whepers its mourntul sigh 
Far imtheir dim arcades. Ott times that sad 
And desulate sobbing of the uneasy wind 

In these old woods ond awful solitades 

Falls ov the ear like some strange melody 


Of the departed tribes wt 
Maile here their dwe! 


ng age 


ing inthe savage wild 


We conclude our notice of this little volume by extracting “ The 





the blackbird, and the heron. We premise it by the assurance that 
the work is by far too good not to deserve a place in the libraries ot 
all who take interest in the progress of American literature 


“* Well do Llove those various harmonies 
That ring so gaily in spring’s budding woods 
And in the thickets, and green, quiet haunts 


And lonely copses of the summer-time 
And tn red autumn’s ancient solitudes 

! thou art pained with the world’s noity str 
Or crazed with its mad tumults, and weighed dow: 


With any of the ills of human Ife; 
If thou artsick and weak, or mournest the | 
QM brethren gone to that far-distant land 
Towhich we all do pass, gentle and poor 
The gayest and the gravest, al! alike 
Then turn into the peacetul wor and hear 
The thrilling musie of the forest birds. 

How rich the varied choir! the anquiet fir 
Calls trom the d we, andthe wrer 
i ttereth her sweet and mellow plaint at Gimes 










































And the thrush mourneth where the kala hang 
its crimson-spotted cups, or chirps balf hid 
Arad the lowly dog-wood’s suowy flower 
e blue jay tits by, from tree to tree 
preading its nich pinions, fills the ear 
is shriil-sounding and unsteady cry 
With the sweet airs of spring, the robin comes 
Andin her simple song there seems to gust 
A strain of sorrow when she visiteth 
lier last year’s withered nest But when the gloom 
Ot the deep twilight falle. she takes her perc! 
{ pon the red-stemmed bazel’s slender twig 
Phat overhangs the brook, and suits her song 
To the slow rivulet’s inconstant chu 
In the last days of autumn, when thecorr 
Lies sweet l yellow in the harvest field 
pany of reapers bind 
*« heat in sheaves, then peals abi 
smmerry chant. Llowe te hear 
' r, thy inellow burst of song 
bloat from thy watch place on the mossy tree 
€ los at the « Th-fie d ec 4 
Lone whippoorw 
Phere is much sweetness in thy fitful hyn 
tleard in thecrowsy wat wf the night 
Olltimes when a he v ut 
And the wide air isstill Pt mit 
thy hollow dirge, like some recluse who takes 
Hlis lodging in the wilderness of woods 
And lifts his anthem when the world ie still 
Arnal the dim, solemn night, that brings to: 
And to the herds, deep slumber, and sweet dews 
fo the red roses and the herbs, doth find 
No eye savet ea Wateher in ber hal's 
I hear thee off at midnight, when the thrust 
And the green, roving linnet are at rest, 
And the blithe, twittering swallows have long ceare 
Pheir noisy note and folded he wings 
* Far up some brook's st conras, whose curre es 
forests kened re and whose greens ye 
dom v edt uman 1 
ooely beron sits, and harshiv breaks 











The sabbath silence of the wilderness 
And vou may find her by seme reedy pool, 
tr brooding g t von the tome wk 
Besiule some misty and far-reaching lake 
Most awtul is thy deep and heavy boom 
(rray watcher of the waters; thou art king 
Of the blue lake; and all the winged kind 
of thine angry ery 
Vy savage eve Thou lookestdov 
honing fishes as they glide 
thy grav wing, thy glosey beak 
PWill ds an arrow strikes its tov ne prey 
(Mittimes Lsee thee through the curling must 
Dart, hheaspectreof thet { 
Vhy strange, bewildering call 
Of one w eliteis peris 
And now wouldst thou, O man 
With earth’ ‘ sour 
With beautiful ns? 
And find them: nidst sel 
at hili the glow gu 
ein their sy hid plumag 
weeter ' emu 





Sot beauty 's rt 
Views of New York and its Environs. No. WI, Quart Peabody & (x “i 
The third number of “ Views of New-York and its Environs 


has recently appeared, and we must do the artist the justice te 
say that the engravings ire beautiful, 


‘There are 


and quite superior to any of 
The Elysian Fields at 
Phe City Hotel,” with a distant view of Grace and 
The Lunatic Asylum, at Manhattanville 

and * The interior of the Merchant's Exchange, Wail street.” An 
apology is made by the publisher for the delay in the appearance ot 
ble if it has contributed 
I he cheapness of this publicatior 


their predece ssors tour, viz 


Hoboke a 7 


Trinity churches ; 


the present number, which is quite pardon 
to the excellence of the plates 
renders it accessible to all classes of society, and will probably con 
duce to its extensive circulation through the United States. Strangers 


i 


passing through the city, or those who reside in distant parts of the 


good views 


Union, would find an interest in possessing such really 
of the commercial metropolis of their country and its environs, at 
! ume at the end of the 


Each 


so moderate a cost, It will: 


ke a pretty vo 
year, and we are pleased to learn it commands a ready sale 


plate is accompanied by an appropriate deseription. 





THE DRAMA. 


THE NEW-VORK STAGF. 

Tue performances at the two old theatres have been general! 
repetitions of what we have already noticed Miss Hughes and 
Mr. Sinelair, at the Park, have been ging round in a small eirele « 
With Mr. Sinelair further acquaintance, we ar 


more pleased, in several instances, althe ugh the de fects which struck 
his 


operas upon 


us at first are still The precise intonation of 


the other evening, 


apparent 





was really fine 


He occasionally surprises you with a passag His 
‘is a pretty trite, and exceed 


song, * The anchor's weighed,’ 





e that is delightful 


ballad called ‘‘ Spring tin e 1s coming, 
ingly well given. We do not know who is the author, as no name 
appeared in the bills, nor whether it was composed before or since 
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Mr. Rodwell’s “ Draw the sword, Scotland; whoever was the 
first, has the merit of originality, as they are almost literally the 
same. “ The bird in yonder cage,” by Mr. Sinclair and Miss 
Hughes, was exceedingly sweet. During her engagement, this 
young lady has shown herself a delightful singer. We were 
charmed with her translation of Rossini’s “ Di Piacer,” from the 





Gazza Ladra.” 
the time, that the finale to the first act of “John of Paris” has been 
curtailed at least twenty bars since we last heard it; it isa splendid 
composition, and every note should be given. The beautiful 
Troubadour air was admirably sung by Mrs. Sharpe, who intro- 
duced a very appropriate contra alto cadence. Jones followed, and 
was, as usual, chaste and good, and Miss Hughes also excellent. We 
regret to find Mr. Barnes persists in making faces, without refer- 
ence to time or place, and is as great an enemy to the music on 


’ 


as those adnirers who eat pea-nuts, and talk 


It is shameful to see a fine melody destroyed 


certain occasions, 
aloud from the front. 
by a hoarse laugh from the pit, at some buffoonery of a comedian, 
equally rude to the audience and the vocalist. Mr. Taylor, as 
Dandie Dinmont, at the American theatre, was guilty of the same, 
andspoilt Mr. Spencer's prettiest song in Henry Bertram, by several 
superfluous displays of his comic ability. It is to be hoped that the 
gentlemen of the theatres will hereafter, at least in operas, be con 





imitate humanity’ without violating the courtesy due to 
r. Mr. Sinclair and Miss Hughes have 
closed their engagements, and taken their benefits. Mr. Hackett 
has made a fine hit with his “ Lion of the West.’ We do not 
consider this piece as professing to tlustrate the character of a 


tented to “ 
the audience and each other. 


Kentacky gentleman, but merely as presenting a rather exaggerated 
likeness ‘of a certain class who do exist, and as not out of the 
legitimate range of dramatic-probability, any more than the snufl 
taking Frenchman—the fine dandies—the one-legged German, and 
the surly Englishmen, who crowd the stage, and contribute to the 
mirth of the public. Most of the jokes introduced in it are really 
ludicrous, and the audience seem heartily pleased 

Miss Clifton at the American theatre appeared as Lady Macbeth 
We regret our absence, as we are told her efforts in that character 
are quite succt ssful We howe ver, give he rone word asa spe il to 
lead her onward in the difficult path she has chosen—it is study 


A Mr. Ke ppel 


they were complete 


She has the material, and a face of rare loveliness 
has attempted Richard, Hamlet, and Othello 


failures in every respect. We really thought we saw Shakspeare’s 


ghost looking exceedingly angry over the shoulders of Henry, Ann 

















Through inadvertence we omitted to notice at | 


To you, the hour that consecrates this dome 
Will call up dreams of prouder hours to come 
When some creating poet, born your own, 

May waken here the drama’s loftiest tone 
Through after-years to echo loud and long 

A Shakspeare of the west, a star of song 
Brightening your own blue skies with living fire 
All times to gladden, and all tongues Inspire, 

Far as beneath the heaven, by sea-winds fanned, 
Floats the free banner of your native land 


Editor's study.—We have received an anonymous commanica 
tion, purporting to be an answer to a few brief remarks which we 
made on the valuable little school-book, called Miss Oram’'s First 
Lessons, in which we took occasion to allude to the work in terms 
of approbation, We regret that any one should have so far mistaken 
our meaning as to think such an answer necessary. So far from dit 
to the ur 
instructed, we said, in plain terms, that our objections (to children 


puting the axiom, “that words alone cannot convey ideas 


repeating the usual definitions like so many parrots) were “ pot ay 








EDITED BY 


New Custom-A 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


iEORGE MORRIS, THRODORE S. FAY, AND NATHANIEL P. W s 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2 


we—A new custom-house vi pted to the ex 


tensive and rapidly increasing commerce ot New York, has become 


a matter of general concern 
we believe, judging from 1 
within our knowledge, 
pied for this purpose was made choice of when the revenue searce!y 
equalled half the present amount. It 
nary purposes—ts not even a quarter ot the size require | 
convenient accommodation of the 
what ought to awaken deep solicitude, is exceedingly unsafe 


is not in the whole structure a single fire 


‘mn wanted, and is now 





It has long 


any circumstances which have come 





imperatively called for. The building oceu 


was erected for mere ordi 





for the 
transacted—and 


The re 
And 


business daily 


proof apartment 


when we take into view the heavy and complicated duties performed 


the numerous apartments to be 
often compelled to trim the mig 
cident has vet taken pla “« 


common brick building a consi 


there can 


t ind that the clerks are 


itly lamp, the wonder ts that no ac 


warmed 
} 


‘There is necessanly connected with a 


lerable mass of combustible materials ; 


therefore, be no security, because a fire originating in any 
1 / 


one of the rooms, would not only endanger, but would probably lea: 


to the destruction of the whole e« 
of a most serious ft 
its ruinous effects would never cease to be felt 
not in the power of any one even to rmagine the 


and ruin, and consequent confusion that would 





rtume 
and 


and deplored It is 


ifice. ‘This would be a must 


ture Nothing could ever restore the loss 


1] 
derangement 


| ensue All the re 


cords of the department from its commencement, and a I the nan 
less evidences of more recent transactions, involving matters of in 
finite importance, would be subjected tothe same tatal consequences 
It would entail upon the government the most aggravated mischie 

The loss of ten times as much money as would be wanted to con 











and the rest of the spirituals in the tent scene of Richard. struct a building of ample dimensions, and of solid and indestroct 
The Richmond Hill theatre has been very generaily admired. | ble materials, would be felt os a small affair, when compared wut 
They have several attractive performers there, and we have had) the evils that we uld result from the utter destruction of all the 
vothing better than Mrs. Duff The address is more poetic than vouchers and documents now existing tn the custom: house 
leclamatorv, and reads beautifully. We close this article by copy At the last session of congress an eflort was ma to obtain 
as a scrap trom the workshop of the author of Fanny in appropriation that should be the means of laying the fou 
: ) 
, , : ! ' ructure which should et ot om plete 
W here dwells the drama’s spirit '—not alone dation of a structure which should be adequate to the comple 
Beneath the palace root, beside the throne, accommodation of the customs, to grant tacilities to Uhe numerous 
I 
In learning’s cloisters, friendship’s festal bowers bady of respecta le merchants, and be commensurate with the 
Arts’ pictured halls, or triumph’s laurel’d towers growing wants of this greet commeretal metropolis lo the su 
W here'er man’s pulse Ae: at, OF passions play prise of not a few, and the regret of many, the s heme proved 
She , sot Is thoughts a 
. joys to smile ors gh his t oughts aw Pi abortive This seems the more extraordinar when we tuke ute 
Crowd times and sec nes within her ning of power , 
le \ tee 4 s sums which tf wverr nt t der . 
And teach a lite’s experience in an hour views proutgns , — . , = 
r i 0 } y \ i } , t) - 
o-night she greets, for the first time, our dome from this port We might ration propane t tho t 
Her latest, may it prove her listing home interest alone would induce congress to mak eral granttort! 
And we, her messengers, delighted stand preservation of property purely nationa rtin ter comfort 
The summon'd Aricls of her mystic wand of those whose faithful services are so instrun ental im ac » to the 
I | r ) te it > . 
To ask your welcome Be it yours to give increasing riches of the nation, and who, in many instances, ¥ 
Bliss to her coming hours, and lid her live . : ; 
, ' belreve, receive ver thoderate ¢ pensati : Put vit tany 
Within these walls, new hallowed in her cause : 
Long in the nurturing warmth of your applaus reference to liber vy, for we sho wt suspect congress of thi 
Lis in the public sales, the public loves, virtue, we nueht still think they would be led to it from motives 
His dearest home, the actor breathes and woves of sheer selfishness, especially when se in te mnected wit 
Your plaudits are, .o us, and to our art that of satety It happens, untortunate'y, that some member 
As as the life Mise to the Suman heart; of that body have very imperfect conceptions of the extent of the 
ntl @e 7 he ' — 
And every power that bids the leat be green wusiness transacted in the New-York cust hevuse Lhey keep a 
in nature, acts on this her minue scene. : 
} 1 ‘I mnteve upon the emoluments only vit ut ever obit lor a 
dur sunbearns are the sparklings of glad eyes 
. t ' ’ } , 
Our winds, the whisper of opplause that fies ent to plans that are Wise a useful, a in the end most 
From lip to lip, the heart bern lough of glee economics They are shocked at the ilea expending a few 
And sounds of cordial hands that ring out mernly hundred thousand dollars for the more advantageous eof th 
And heaven’s own dew fails on usin the tear branch of the public service, from which the ern ee 
Phat woman weeps o'er sorrows pictured here such bountiful support. Moreover = ~ them oficct te thin 
W hen crowded feclings have no words to tell slant on t for } - 
‘ : lat an appropriation for such a purpos uld be a species of 
Phe might, the niagic of the actor's spell ~ ; \ : : : 
on t ‘ ‘ or af mca ila ran rom 
These have been ours, and do we hope in vain sna Te Iter segs . oo Coe _ » oo 
Here, oft and dee }s to feelthem ours again? benetit Nothing can be more unfair han str A suggestion btn 
No—while the weary heartcan find repose object is in itself purely national, and every other state in the Union 
From its own pains in fiction’s joys or woes; whether it be Maine, Louisiana, Missouri, or any other distant 
W hile there are open | ps and dimpled cheeks member, would have an equal interest it wat estate of New 
W hen niuste breathes, or wit, or humor speaks York. And beside, a large portion the ney designed for 
While Shakspeare’s master-spirit can call ap , 1} , 
A such @ purparsce Would be expended in 4 ‘ ‘ ther states an 
Noblest and holiest thoughts, and brim the cup ie . 
Of life with bubbles bright as happiness tor a very good reason, many of the maten ‘ « trom those 
heating the willing bosom into bliss ! states We would tain he pe, then, since the revenue of the present 
So long willthose who, in their spring of youth year is likely to exceed that of anv other, and to go far beyond the 
Have listened to the drama’s voice of truth estimates of the secretary of the treasury, tha mtty calculatn 
1 ! t » s J a © 
Marked in her scenes the manners of their age, of temporary economy or expediency will be discarded, and a policy 


And gathered knowle« 


‘ome here to speed with smiles lite’s suuuner years 
And melt its winter snow with pleasant tears 
And younger hearts, w 
Be happy here wen of old 

Friends of the stage! who hai! it as the shrine 
W here music, painting, poetry entwine 
lbeir wedded garlands, whence their blended power 
Refines, exalts, ennobles, hour by hour, 
The spirit of the land; and, like the wind, 
U nsee but .elt 


e tor a wider stage, 


hen ours are hushed and cold 


us We have 








Dears on the Ourk of uothd 


and bene 


1 


ber 


ciuzens of 
pursucd 


corresp 


We 


mentioned 


ber of our 


characterized by liber 
ficial t 


respecting the artic’ by 


sCHiUW-chisehse 


itv and wisdom, such as shall be honorabk 


the country. and atthe same t « gratifying to the 
New-York, will be frankly and cheerfully adopted and 
ndents A friend ts thanked for his information 
Mr. Paulding, published in our last num 


were aware of the truth of the facts therein 


in the recollections of a great num 


already 


many of which live 


dient servant, 


plicable to Miss Oram’s book,” because she had illustrated the 





at 
ing of words by pictures; “which, (we added,) being the represer 
tatives of objects that are generally familiar to children, supply the 
plac ¢ of more stim le and particular definitions 
} 


But, we now say, 
how much better she might have succeeded in her laudable under 
taking, had she accon } inted those pictures with sity le detinition 
adapted to the humblest juvenile capacity 

We need not be told how 


how the great Samuel Johnson detines words 


naturalista have classed animals,” or 
It should be remenw 


bered that they did not write for children. Miss Oram is an ar 


dent frend, as well as 


the little 


an experienced and successtul teacher of 
race All instructors, however, ¢ spectally those who make 
their own books, ought to bear in mind, that dictionaries were made 


for adults, and not for infants; and that, cx nsequently, the standard 


definitions are not adapted to the juvenile capacity. ‘Teachers should 
endeavor to discard the pride of superior learning, and let therm 
selves down to the very lowest intellectual level of their pupila, thea 
take them gently by the hand, and lead them gradually up the slope 


ot knowledye 


As respects the words house, lamp, pail, &e. we have no objection 
to Miss Oram’s definitions, as far as they go. We merely said, the 
without her pretures her definitions would convey no adequate idea 
to the pupil's ' nad we still think that he; lamp, even as now 


trimmed by our correspondent, throws very little additional light ow 


the sulyect 


Chur object in noticing this little work was to recommer 


pitt r 


readers; tor suthoress has not done all that we « { 


wish, she benefittot the meaing generation 


work hae 
t before the public tis tut Uist Chat its pec ar 


’ 


im We agree with our correspondent. that since the 


boen thus broug 


md the design of the 


It offers such an arrangement of pic 


Llaven inte ny 


whl 


m ne of our late litiler we ventured «a tew fr tins Upon Clee 


severity ar 


netiines treated 


net troorhterne My aster i | 





rlan 
hall reoenve ta OW with a strap, 
1 ruler The « rises the nies t * 
ny ela ‘ ive 
Vir | ir vou critics lalk of 
tears and 


ne I have been th vors an ¢ Tropans mn the battle 


Aeneas and | 


un r LhLoeen Dh ithout thovuker t the 


Vem Lolus 


miners | have lost 


triers 1 neve eur © names of 


the lashes that ve on ny shoulders; amd am te 


rrow inexpectit rot ving « e ot my bones broken at the 
lr i sports | reading Vour strt 

your young tren the schoolboys, made me teel such a love 
nhdence that vou would listen to mv com 
t I have st 


cetault 


r vot iam such a « 
th en hall an 
My ke but 
wooed to havemy ears boxed ammediately 
study ever so hard With 


y cordial congratul.uone Uhat 


fants, which every bo« else scofls at, 


gebra to compose this willt 


hour trom mya 


tle diflerence 41 arn re 
alter breakfast in the 


my best wishes f 


rerning, tet me 


r your welfare, ands 
you have escaped the dangerous and unhappy period of boy hood 
| am, gratefully and respectfully, but very sorrowlul'y, your obe- 
Reserr Jone, 





bon 
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I'LL BID THIS HEART BE STILL. 
WRITTEN BY THOMAS PRINGLE—MUSIC COMPOSED BY JoHN THOMSON. 
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bid this heart be And check each strug-gling 


sigh, 
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\ i tt ‘ , are Iry | 
7 1 w ar a — ' They bid me ce to weep— 
V n first . 
| @ eg (= = ae i j For glory g shan 
ee 8 e- e } Bu 1 r 
wu j C@s.-« © com) As Fee e— | Pe at : 
D | _ —-——} é %e ere * Oe e e i Toe the bright no a fame! 
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' _@ —_ -3 * 6: ; : es i} icy conte sana aka anal 
>: “ a | ey f A ~ — *\° H Rut 't weeter to fade 
©: b = ~ - | a, ° r Ls = 3 ee =Cto } In grief's gloomy shad 
f fy ® é a _] @ mF e ," @ ) pe Than t m for another than hum ! 
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THE BALL. —— n, wry m erties to pow Twas fixed on n ine! that lightning clance But took my smiling colonel’s arm 
ly cup of grievances to fil In such a satl, reproving manner, And once again the ball room entere« 
i to Marg Phat stupid animal, young Brown 1 felt, T blushed a burning red, Where now it seemed as every char 
ee ee ee Asked we to dan othe next quadrili Asif my cheeks with tire were paint j Of mirth, and joy, and pleasure centred 
; As you may think, | was enraged, (One moment more mv color Hed on , 7 , , 
| really cannot tell the reason "Pt ea : at, Phe lamps burned brighter than betore 
. : : nd—it was wrong to tell a story And in the Attache’s arnis—I taint , a a 
Why ‘twas se charming, gay, and bright ; I faltered “fe ae And sweeter far the music sounded ; 
iar ae er pe ) falters that | was “engages ‘ 7 ‘ 3 . ‘ . ys ag ; 
So tar the pleasantest this seagon { Cidicnsl'E annincaene saane 5 While as I trod the springing floor 
. o olonel Lancer—vervy so 
I wore a white crape dress and pearls, . 


My whole appearance light and airy ) 











W hat followed next, [ cannot tell ; 
To Colonel Lancer 


on my word TL know that when I did re« 


M 


v verv heart with rapture bounded 
} 





over We laughed, and flirted, waltzed, and w 
My soit brown hair in angel curls He seems the fact to have forgotter I found that broken was the spell And sentimentalized together 
Vomsaid I looked a perteet tairy For just now as | passed | heard Wreathed round my too capricious lover At last—ot met g else we talked 
And Helen wore a satin dress, Him on the tortune—rich Miss Cott lie hung about the sof where : Beside the party and the weather 
‘rom grandmanmima a birth-day present) | ents scab a Spite and in b pet . I lay reelined, wit -y poreeagr Sostugcaam He whispered something very sweet 
, \ rtot otillio sift h nged, but d iot dar } | t 
rimmed deep with flounces of blonde lace Wi vee ant to the cottiiton, if he lonwed, but did not ‘ A nd—but | will not tell my answer; 
. : ; . at aac aye A ‘ : . 

Andin her haira diamond crescent nas pesca > « Posegoes “ - | His own altentive carca to render Pray don't vou think, dear Marguerit 
We entered late; the room was fall Lancer was dancing with ‘the millior The ladies called for salts, cologm Lhe name's a pretty one, of Lancer? 
' \nd all the world was busy dancing To punish him | would not frown, Thev teared nv sense again was fleet) Well—that gay crowd dispersed at lest 

, ' ig “ae ee 
tlelen looked really beautiful But seemed delighted with my captur One instant—I was lett alone Allearthly pleasures pass so fleetly 

Her eves so bright, her diamonds glancin And flirted so with Mr. Brown With Lancer—how mv heart was bx I saw Miss Cotton as we past, 

son ig : ey t led na } | and s | 
And tl tak aneieihinht hese Ihe little man was quite in rapture ; I spoke not, moved not ; he calle uj And bowed to her, and simile sweet 
Yesp e loo ‘ wort «tl r a 

Attracted gazers by the dozens; Yet still my heartless a perat “ir k I not stir We bade “good night,” were cloaked and shaw 
Mor half the people din’t know Stood playing with his partners flower esut coolly a pray go to suppe And all so naturally it fella 

Phat Tom and she were oniy cousins Alas! he could too plaunly see Miss Cotton's y fOF Vor Phat when the nour car e called 

*h, by the way, I'd quite forgot What a t “case” Was ot He sighed: T took no notice: he Lancer took me, while ‘] i took Eek 
Io tell vou ‘Tom's arrived unl r ER a Se a eS | eee Then seized mv h i with animati 1 nicht was clear. and cal 1 brie! 
\nd oh, such whiskers as he's got! apes, ign. Deombagte spade ees _ And wildly said, * Oh, Ex ' Uh ‘ moon Was \ ineing 
“ My acting was—I turned to dasha , : " ht 
tie'd make a most lover oaks - : Drive me not thus to desperatior Lhe eon nerd s rig 
Tear trom mv cheek ust thenaw . “phe } , the | pI 
He wears a cloak deep lined with t Was called, and the vounge Fret \ You know my feelings, though my tr A tie were Up—" - , 
Mustachios—duans le st f Count Mol ux. the ¢ hot Devoted passion never moved you I red—} r ‘ 
ye MolimMeuy ine Hous shot > Lo 2 et ls r ii re “a . 
\ pair of splendid rolden spurs W ho foucht those duels at Gabr But till this hour I never knew He | ery pny 4 nish 
it ! iu ths oar . = 1 I = 

And sports an elegant barouche Asked me to waltz with him—1 How fondly, fervently Tloved you | whispered, rather sat 

Llis gold rey ater, diamond rings (ne moment's time to pause orfalt Chev sav | must vour presence tly Pra . isthe ‘Cotton fl ce’ extinguist 
And smile, there seems a perfect speliar ; : 3 And that I must these feelings smot He laughed vid Alphonse close the door 
He flirts divinely, and he sings! Che ring was formed—I east on Yet when vou blushed to meet eV Vhen pressed my hand, and said, ‘ reme 
But then, he always sings to Helen liss Cotton's arm was stidlin Lat \ L believe vou loved another i naurt enon mv dear, for n 
3 It was asight I « ! not brook , - ‘ . iy ’ 2 . 
Well, | went next on Benson's arm "yoann ier pea meh oe Oh ne! Miss Cotton must have ir But—be in town by next Dev 
p : rmures es nd joined the ae rena ‘ a ne 

The stupid creature made me take it; The waltz began its dizzv whirl Za ta report ’ I—w t 
pT ue Ie ‘ el s orn l 
Though while | smiled, and looked so calm And th ae . } liss Cotton!” cried | hess ay ’ 

nd though its circling seemed eter ial I think that lady's over zealot 
' I really telt inclined to break it; Still, when | paused, the forward girl SnemeIericns 4 55m ! ) t Ire is 
“or just aay pe - < . ; ee a ees — 
SJ in front of us 1 saw Was flirting with my faithless colon I know not what reply h roe y “ : ‘ 

he colonel ata little distance But presently 1 telt much better New t Ww Ph * 
Leaning beside the folding door, He had not seen me jointhe dance And when my sister Helen said _ preees 9 * 

Waiting to lend me Ais assistance But suddenly he ceased to fan her She'd call the coach, | would not let he J. Seymour, printer, John-stre 











